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and get 
High Style 
in the Bargain! 


When you need exit devices 
for high traffic doors, you don't 
have to give up style to get 
durability. 

Von Duprin offers you a 
choice of attractive touchbar 
series — the 33, 35, 98 and 
99. Exceptional combinations 
of design and value, giving you 
great flexibility, with latching 
applications that include mor- 
tise, vertical rod or rim type, for 
narrow or wide stiles...and 
options that let you custom 
design your job. 

UL listed for Accident Haz- 
ard and Fire Exit Hardware (A 
label). And they meet handi- 
capped access codes. 


For High Traffic Doors, 
Specify Von Duprin... 


Smooth, 
easy-operat- 
ing Von Duprin 
touchbar exit devices 
look so good you won't 
believe how tough they're 
built. If you looked inside you'd 
find the rugged construction 
and precision fit that show 
skilled craftsmanship. 

Door exit hardware is Von 
Duprin's only business. So 
when you need exit devices 
that will give your project style 
without sacrificing durability, 
give us a call...James L. Cox 
& Associates, 2065 Peachtree 
Industrial Court, Atlanta, GA 
30341, (404) 452-0097. 
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Lenox Pointe, Atlanta, GA 


Southern Prestressed's line of Perma-Span 
hollow core slabs is widely specified throughout 
the Southeast. 


Project architects, engineers, developers, contractors, 
as well as residents benefit in many ways when hol- 
lowcore is used as floor and roof slabs. Apartments, 
condos, hotels/motels, dormitories, nursing homes 
and adult congregate living facilities are ideal projects 
for Southern Prestressed's hollowcore. 


The Many Benefits Of Hollowcore 


Speed is, of course, a primary construction feature. 
Speed of construction helps produce a revenue 
stream to the owner sooner than if construction 
materials other than prestressed/precast hollowcore 
had been used. The owner pays lower interest 
charges on construction loans and overall construction 
overhead is reduced, 


The fire resistance that results from the hollowcore 
construction compartmentation is renowned. Insurance 
costs are lower and potential loss of life and property 

is also reduced. 


Hollowcore is significantly more 
durable than wood. 


Decay, 
deterioration and especially 
termite infestation are all but eliminated. 

Therefore, maintenance materials and staff time are 
reduced. The savings can be substantial. Overall, 
hollowcore construction enhances project 
appreciation, resulting in a sound investment. 


Tenants and occupants enjoy the peaceful lifestyle 
and accommodations they have with soundproof 
hollow core floors and ceilings. Vacancy rates tend 
to be reduced when tenants are protected from 
intrusive noise. 


As a leading producer of hollow core slabs, we invite 
you to contact our Jonesboro office for additional 
technical and/or engineering information. When you 
let Southern Prestressed put our talents and strength 
of resources at your disposal, your projects will be 
completed economically, cost-effectively and on time. 
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Southern Prestressed, Inc. 


Rely On Our Strength 


The Decision To Use Natural Gas 
Is Black... // And White 
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Progress has a price. But in our country today, we're paying with the very air we ATLANTA DIVISION: 


breathe. Emissions of carbon monoxide, nitrogen oxides, sulfur dioxide and reac- ^ GregConnors .......(104)584-4179 

А А : А Martin Keller........ (404) 584-4473 
tive hydrocarbons are fouling our atmosphere and making our land less livable. AUGUSTA DIVISION: 

Fortunately, help is at hand — natural gas. Used in new or converted indus- lan Skelton ......... (404) 722-7791 


trial and commercial applications, and to power vehicles, natural gas isthe energy MACON DIVISION: 


source that can significantly reduce emissions of the ozone-producing pollutants. Kod Thapar, (БА ABS 
The cost-effective and fairly simple technology exists right now, and supplies of au moe og 1912) 944-2502 
natural gas are plentiful. NORTHWEST GEORGIA: 

The professionals at Atlanta Gas Light Company are ready — eager, infact— Brett Newsom ....... (404) 427-1132 
to help you plan specifications for building or updating industrial or com- UE беде ue одан an 
mercial facilities. Please give us a call. Together, we сап brighten the MARKETING — 5 — 
future by reducing pollution. Then we all can breathe a little easier. Brent Phelts ........ (404) 584-3740 


Atlanta Gas Light Company 


Georgia Natural Gas Company - Savannah Gas Company 
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ACROCRETE, inc. 


3501 Brownsmill Rd. S.E 
Atlanta, GA 30354 
(404) 559-0692 

(404) 559-0695 FAX 


CONGRATULATIONS! 
ARCHITECTURE GEORGIA . . . 1990 


Acrocrete, Inc. is a relatively new manufacturer of 
Exterior Insulation and Finish Systems (EIFS) 


We are new and responsive to client needs. 


answering concerns centering around 
"impact resistance" and "joint telegraphing." 
New and exciting substrates are emerging, 

encouraging greater flexibility in design. 


Our slogan, "Tomorrow's Coatings Today!” 
is more than just a slogan... 
Call us for information today. 


Walter S. Ayre 
Director of Marketing 


Small Change 
Could Cost You 
| Big Dollars 


Copying blank AIA Documents is illegal. . .and 
dangerous. The АТА Documents are revised 
periodically to reflect current case law and the ever- 
changing practices within the construction industry. 
Copying an outdated AIA Document—with even a 

| small change—increases your liability and the 
possibility that you'll pay big dollars 
to settle a dispute. Don't take 
chances; order your 

current AIA Docu- 


ments from us today. ` 1 А 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Ea FULL 
AJ SERVICE 
WAY DISTRIBUTOR 


ARCHITECTURAL BOOK CENTER 
COLONY SQUARE MALL, 1197 PEACHTREE STREET, N.E. 
ATLANTA, GA 30361 


TEL: 404-873-1052 FAX: 404-875-7312 


AIA Documents the foundation for building agreements 


Our "systems" are designed to be harder and thicker, 


We are a 
COLOR REPRODUCTION 
SERVICE COMPANY 


Our services include: 
* Canon? Laser Color Prints 
* Cruse R-Prints — Ор to 4’ x 8’ 
No negative needed 
* Display Transparencies 
* CibaPrints & Transparencies 
* Mounting & Laminating — All substrates 


We will be able to save you money. 


1575 Northside Drive / Suite 365 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 
(404) 352-0352 FAX (404) 352-0518 


An international 
company providing 
quality furniture for 


your office. 


Herman Miller, Inc 
Building 2, Suite 200 
3565 Piedmont Road 
Atlanta 


і1 herman miller (404) 365 3950 
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FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Welcome to Architecture Georgia. 

The Georgia Association / American 
Institute of Architects is extremely proud 
of this major achievement to reach out to 
the public, as well as to our members. 
Here we share with the public the signifi- 
cant architecture that is being created by 
Georgia architects and we inform our 
members of our colleagues' excellence in 
design and practice. 

I welcome the public readers. Enjoy! I 
trust that Architecture Georgia expands 
your knowledge of what architecture is all 
about, how it affects your life and how 
you benefit from good design. I ask that 
you inform us as to what articles interest 
you. Critique our efforts, for we are here 
to serve you. 

I welcome our member readers. This 
magazine is the most significant effort that 
GA/AIA has ever made (of which I am 
aware) to inform you, to make visible 
your work and that of colleagues and to 
be a sounding board for your ideas. I urge 
you to contribute and to speak out on 
issues and ideas. Submit your good work, 
small and large. To paraphrase Louis 
Kahn, "Architecture does not have to be 
different to be good; if it is good, it will be 
different enough." 

The magazine is a beginning, but it is 
also the culmination of many people's 
efforts to bring us to this event. Let me 
thank all who have participated; allow me 
to single out a few: 

= Bob Tippett, for his ideas and initia- 
live. 

в Chris Sherry, for his "toiling in the 
fields" while he served as Editor of Info 
building a foundation from which we can 
spring. 

a The GA/AIA Executive Committee, 
who spent many hours in evaluating, 
debating, planning and committing to see 
this to fruition. 

= The GA/AIA Board of Directors, for 
its vision and support in funding this ven- 
ture in not the greatest of financial times. 

в Kemp Mooney, for his energy and 
dedication in implementing the plan and 
in taking on the mantel of Editor. 

Here, then, is Architecture Georgia, for 
the best in us all. 

W. Jeff Floyd, Jr., AIA 

President 

Georgia Association / 

American Institute of Architects m 


EDITOR'S NOTES 


Architecture Georgia needs you. 


With the first issue the debate Беріп... 
what will be the focus of this new state 
architectural journal? Will it be full of 
pretty pictures or a technical, informative 
journal? There is a variety of material in 
this issue; Design Awards produce strong 
visual images and education as we have 
known it in Georgia has centered around 
the program at Georgia Tech. Codes and 
product information are briefly encoun- 
tered within these pages. What comes 
next, in part, depends on you. 

Early planning of this journal 
established three goals as a beginning. 
The magazine would serve as a 
promotional program for our profession, 
it would discuss education in the 
development of future professionals and 
in the continuing education of the 
practitioners, and finally it would provide 
a forum for discussion of ideas. These 
goals can, and probably will, change as 
issues are produced. One further goal 
statement that will be a necessity is that 
the magazine will represent the entire 
state and not just the metro areas. 

Due to the Design Awards and the 
attention to Georgia Tech, there is a focus 
in this issue on the Atlanta area. The 
design awards programs over the years 
that this editor chaired them were most 
predominantly Atlanta submis: 
Hopefully, this trend will change in 
upcoming programs. Our focus on 
Georgia Tech states the intention of 
communicating what is occurring in the 
educational programs in the state. Our 
next focus will be on the architectural 
program in Savannah with later attention 
on the new five-year degree offered at 
Southern College of Technology in 
Marietta. 

As you review this first issue, consider 
ideas that will enhance future ones. Bob 
Woodhurst has been suggesting “archi- 
tect’s doodles.” Send us some and we will 
award a prize for the best of the year. A 
prize will also be given for the best entry 
in the “hidden treasures” collection as 
proposed by Dorothy Spence. Send us 
your work. Remember that to get it 
reviewed doesn’t take professional 
photographs – that can come later. Send 
us sketches of projects in the works, as 
well. For the magazine to represent the 
state, the architects throughout the state 


ons. 


must contribute. Don't wait, start now. 
Send material to: 
Architecture Georgia 
Georgia Association / 
American Institute of Architects 
1197 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Georgia 30361 


One of Georgia's "Hidden Treasures,” this Car- 
penter's Cottage is located in Maysville, Georgia. 
Photo by Kemp Mooney. 


Enthusiastic support from many 
members of the Georgia chapter has 
resulted in this project's beginning. What 
started as a conversation between Diane 
Greer, Carolyn Maryland and Merrill 
Elam several years ago has, through the 
hands of Bob Tippett, Robert Ussery and 
Jeff Floyd, been brought to reality. To 
move forward, this support needs to be 
continued and expanded by helping 
Carolyn Maryland with her efforts to 
obtain advertising. Our profession is 
about building and we have partners in 
the construction and materials arenas. 
Let's invite them to participate in this 
opportunity to bring our profession to the 
public through supporting Architecture 
Georgia with advertising. The giving 
season is around the corner. Last year we 
discussed giving Architecture Georgia to 
your clients and friends through gift 
subscriptions, a great way to help 
underwrite the magazine and, unlike 
oranges, Architecture Georgia won't rot. ш 
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FRANK BECKUM 
РА55Е5 AWAY 


Frank Beckum, Jr., assistant dean of 
the Georgia Tech College of Architec 
ture, died April 29, 1990, of an apparent 
heart attack. He was 64 

Beckum joined the Tech faculty in 
1955 as an associate professor and 
became a professor in 1969, teaching 
classes in architectural history and 
drafting. He was the Georgia Tech 
Blueprint faculty advisor. 


Architect Tom Ventulett delivered the 
eulogy, saying, “He pushed them (stu- 


dents) to limits they were unaware they 
could achieve and they have never for- 
gotten the confidence and self- 
respect he helped them attain.” 

Beckum was born in 1926 in Wrens, 
Georgia and graduated from Georgia 
Tech with a bachelor’s degree in archi- 
tecture. He also received a master’s 
degree in architecture from Princeton 
University. He studied at Technische 
Hochschule in Stuttgart, West Germany, 
as the first recipient of a World Scholar 
Fund grant in a program funded by the 
Georgia Tech YMCA. In 1987, he re- 
ceived the ANAK Faculty Award as the 
Distinguished Professor at Tech. He 
was also given the Excellence in 
Teaching Award by the Atlanta Chapter 
of the AIA. m 


POETIC ARCHITECTURE AT TECH 


Last April, literature, architecture and 
politics converged in a simple, striking 
structure which is currently on display in 
the architecture building at Georgia Tech 
The structure, entitled “The House of the 
Suicide”, and its companion “The House 
of the Mother of the Suicide”, were part of 
an imaginary town described in a com- 
pendium of words and images called 
“Lancaster-Hanover Masque” by New 
York architect/teacher John Hejduk. 
Hejduk’s masques are plays with no dia- 
logue in which the quirky buildings are as 
much characters as the people who in- 
habit them. 

“The House of the Suicide” is displayed 
in the lobby of the architecture building. 
rhe 24-foot metallic-gray box crowned 
with splayed spikes was built over the 
course of five years by Georgia Tech stu- 
dents who took Hejduk’s sketches, inter- 
preted them three-dimensionally and built 
them from scratch as a class assignment. 
Hejduk was at Tech to give a lecture in 
honor of the completion of the “Suicide” 
structures which he has dedicated to Jan 
Palach, a Czech dissident who killed him- 
self during the Soviet invasion of his 
country in 1968. 


Jim Williamson, the Tech professor who 
oversaw the project, labeled it “an exercise 
in poetic architecture” that’s about nuts 
and bolts, as well 

Hejduk, on the other hand, sees no such 
separation in his work. “My teaching, 
writing, my drawing and my building are 
parallel. There are many ways to practice 
the discipline. I think architects have 
thought about practice in too narrow a 
way." 

Hejduk, who is dean of the architecture 
school at Cooper Union, first attracted 
attention in the 1970's as one of the New 
York Five, along with modernists Michael 
Graves, Richard Meier, Charles Gwathmey 
and Peter Eisenman. He has since aban- 
doned that early formalist interest for a 
more visionary view of architecture 

Although he has built few commercial 
projects, the two Tech "houses" are part of 
a growing international community of his 
imaginary structures. Interested students 
and artists have constructed other build- 
ings from the masques in West Berlin, 
Oslo, London and Philadelphia. Hejduk 
would like to see the two built at Georgia 
Tech go to Prague, Czechoslovakia. m 
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ALBANY MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM RESTORED 


! 


The restoration of the 74-year-old 
Ibany Municipal Auditorium, cited as 
one of the most important historic preser- 
ation projects of recent years in this 
ate," has been recognized by the Georgia 
rust for Historic Preservation, 

Significant not only for its architecture, 
esigned by A. Ten Eyck Brown , but also 
or its cultural meaning for the town as 
he site of important events throughout 
he 20th century, the auditorium has been 

refully and meticulously restored by the 
rchitectural firm of David Maschke & 
ssociates. 


The restored auditorium, which con- 
tains 1,000 seats and a full working stage, 


has approximately 30,000 square feet. The 


project took three years to complete at a 
cost of $4.1 million. 

Because no drawings by the original 
architect survived for Maschke to use , 
the firm was forced to work from "old 
photographs, newspaper accounts, other 
written descriptions and people's recol- 
lections to envision how the building 
has originally looked," Maschke said. m 


STEPHENS SMITH «с ASSOCIATES RECEIVES 
IDDLE GEORGIA HONOR AWARD 


The AIA Middle Georgia Chapter 
warded а 1989 Honor Award to Stephens 
mith and Associates in Macon, Georgia 
he project was an adaptive re-use of an 
rt Moderne gas station to an office for 
tephens Smith and Associates. 

The original building was built in the 
arly 1930's as a corner gas station by Gulf 
il Co. in the Art Moderne style. The 
uilding lies within the city's historic dis- 
ict and was renovated in accordance 

"ith the Historic Preservation Provisions 
f the 1981 Economic Recovery Tax Act 

he goal of the renovation effort was to 
руе one of the few examples of this style 

f architecture in the area and to create an 
«citing new architect's office. a 


PRESTON STEVENS, SR. 
PASSES AWAY 


Preston S. Stevens, Sr., а prominent 
Atlanta architect and founder of the 
Atlanta-based architectural firm of 


Stevens & Wilkinson, Inc., died August 
29, 1989 at the age of 93. At the time of his 
death, Stevens, who retired as Chairman 
of the Board in 1976, held the oldest archi- 
tectural license in the State of Georgia. 


Founded as Burge & Stevens in 1919, 
the firm was renamed Stevens & 
Wilkinson in 1946, and it grew to become 
one of the top 500 design firms in the na- 
tion. Stevens & Wilkinson was responsi- 
ble for the design of such Atlanta land- 
marks as Tower Place, Atlanta Hartsfield 
International Airport and the South and 
East Towers at Atlanta Financial Center. 

Preston Stevens was born in 1896 in 
Chatawa, Mississippi. He was one of the 
first graduates in Architecture at Georgia 
Tech. After World War I, he and fellow 
classmate Flippen Burge founded the firm 
of Burge & Stevens. In 1934, Burge & 
Stevens was awarded the Techwood 
Homes Housing Project, the first federally 
subsidized housing development in the 
country which was dedicated by 
President Roosevelt. 

In 1958, Stevens was named a Fellow of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
During his 57 years as leader of the firm, 
Stevens & Wilkinson expanded its ser- 
vices to include Engineering and Interior 
Design and saw firm-wide employment 
rise to over 150 people. m 
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Mack Scogin, AIA 


ScoGIN ТО CHAIR 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURE AT 
HARVARD 


Atlanta architect Mack Scogin, AIA, has 
been appointed the next chairman of the 
Department of Architecture at Harvard 
University Graduate School of Design. An 
adjunct professor of architecture at GSD 
since July, 1989, Scogin assumed his ad- 
ministrative responsibilities on July 1, 
1990, when Professor Rafael Moneo com- 
pleted his term as chairman. 

Scogin is a principal of Scogin Elam and 
Bray Architects, which is based in Atlanta 
Scogin and his partners will maintain their 
office in Atlanta while establishing a sec- 
ond center in Cambridge. Among the 
firm's recent award-winning designs in 
Georgia are Clayton County Headquarters 
Library, WOXI Headquarters and Radio 
Broadcasting Facility and the High 
Museum at Georgia-Pacific Center in 
Atlanta. 

After earning the Bachelor of Architec- 
ture degree from Georgia Institute of 
Technology in 1966, Scogin began work as 
а senior design architect with the firm of 
Heery & Heery, Architects and Engineers, 
in Atlanta. In 1984, he and his current 
partners established their own firm. 
Scogin has been a frequent lecturer and 
design critic at universities throughout the 
United States. 8 


GEORGIA TECH DIRECTOR, ВЕРРЕ ZAMBONINI, 
PASSES AWAY 


In August, 
1988, a new spir- 
it arrived at 
Georgia Tech’s 
College of 
Architecture. 
Giuseppe 
Zambonini had 
been named the 


new Director of 
1 the Architecture 
Program. Beppe, 

as he became known to the architectural 
community, came to Tech from New York 
where he taught and maintained a prac- 
tice of design and construction. A series of 
his projects have been published interna- 
tionally; a recent issue of GA Houses illus- 
trated three New York lofts designed and 
constructed by Beppe and The Open 
Atelier of Design. Beppe taught at the 
Interior Design School of New York. He 
lectured and taught at other eastern 
schools including Yale and Columbia. On 
July 7, 1990, Beppe died suddenly at his 
home in Atlanta of asphyxiation. This has 
been a tragic loss to his family, his stu- 
dents, his compatriots in teaching and the 
architectural community. 

Early in the summer, an exhibition of 
mailboxes designed and constructed by 


Atlanta architects was held at Axis Twenty 


Gallery. Giuseppe Zambonini exhibited 
"Cara Mamma 

Life often leads a person to live in 
places far away from the friends, family 


and country of one's youth. Often the only 


connection to the life and family left be- 
hind is through letter writing. These let- 
ters from the text of his personal journey 
and the letters received are the embodi- 
ment of his family and friends embla- 
zoned in his heart. The airplane is the ve- 
hicle and symbol for this tangential union. 
"Cara Mamma ... " (Dear Mother) as a 
humorous model of an airplane also car- 
ried those messages of love, hope and 
frustration for all people separated by 
time and distance from their families. The 
airplane is hand cut and bent copper with 
a single engine's propeller rotation cap- 
tured in a circular acrylic disk. The bolted 
connection of propeller to plane forms the 
mailbox handle. A handpainted Italian 
flag, when straight up, signals the mail- 
man of important contents inside the box. 
The mailbox is at once poetic and func- 
tional, with fragrant basil growing on 


top... giving a reward to take bac k to the 
kitchen even if "no mail today" is the 
postman's refrain 

For Beppe Zambonini this sy mbolism 
was a powerful and multidimensional im- 
age. He arrived in this country in 1971 
maintaining an affinity for the Italian cul- 
ture and a close connection with friends 
and family left behind in Italy. His child- 
hood in Viterbo and the surrounding 
countryside continued to influence his 
character. An early bond with nature de- 
veloped a love for plants, animals and 
water reflected in his work 

The mailbox in its lighter moments also 
displays the humor and optimism that 
was part of Beppe's character. Birdseed 
and water containers insure that the 
beauty and splendor of life will always 
continue to alight on the Italian mailbox. 

Both sides of life's emotions, comedy 
and tragedy, are revealed in this copper 
plane. The mailbox, at its most serious, 
speaks to that deep desire to communicate 
with the past and a Mother that had de- 
parted this world in August 1989, not real- 
izing how soon Mother and Son would be 
reunited, and how an airplane would take 
him back to Italy for his last journey 
home. m 


Beppe Zambonini's "Cara Mamma 
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CELEBRATING THE CENTENNIAL 


AN EXHIBIT SPONSORED BY 

THE GEORGIA ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS AND THE FRIENDS OF THE CAPITOI 

By Susan Turner, Scott Hale and Greg Chupp 


The State Capitol was originally 
moved from Milledgeville to Atlanta 
Th in 1868, but the move was proposed 
e as early as 1847. Upon its relocation 
to Atlanta, the state government was 
temporarily located in the Kimball 
Ove Opera House on the southwest cor- 
ner of Forsyth and Marietta Streets. 
t Built by Hannibal I. Kimball and his 
O brother, E.N., the building was a five 
story brick structure with a central 
Atl t clock tower with a mansard roof. As 
an а incentive to relocate the state govern- 
ment, the Atlanta City Council had 
promised to donate land for the 
Capitol and to construct a Capitol building. Kimball, who had no 
major tenant for his building, proposed that the City Council rent 
a portion of the building for the State's use for $6,000 per year 
with an option to purchase the building in five years. The upper 
floor was used as a hotel. 

Unfortunately, the building soon became the focus of a scandal 
that threatened Atlanta's position as seat of government. 
Approximately six months after its completion, the building 
began to settle. A defect in the foundation was discovered which 
was not easily repairable. The Supreme Court Room was even- 
tually declared unsafe. At this time Kimball obtained the support 
of Governor Rufus Bullock to recommend the building’s pur- 
chase by the State. 

On October 25, 1870, after a period of debate, the legislature 
approved a purchase price of $390,000 although the building was 
eventually exchanged for state bonds. To further complicate the 
situation, after the sale it was discovered that the building was 
encumbered with a $60,000 mortgage. To avoid public outrage, 
the Atlanta city Council stepped in and paid off the mortgage, 
clearing the building's title. 

In June 1877, the Atlanta City Council, during a Constitutional 
Convention, passed a "Memorial" to the Convention which 
stated, "Atlanta is selected by the Convention as the permanent 
Capital of the State, and if such selection is submitted to and the 
same is ratified by the people, the city of Atlanta will convey to 
the State of Georgia any ten acres of land in or near the City of 
Atlanta, now unoccupied, or the square in the heart of the City, 
known as the City Hall Lot, containing five acres of land, and 
bounded by a street on every side, on which to locate and build a 
Capitol for the state 

Second, the City of Atlanta will build for the State of Georgia 
on the location selected a Capitol Building as good as the old 
capitol building in Milledgeville." 


Photos by Brian Gassel 
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CENTENNIAL continued from page 9 


On December 5, 1877, Atlanta was se- 
lected as the permanent state capital and 
on August 15, 1879 the Atlanta City Hall 
Lot was accepted as the site for the new 
Capitol Building. The fee simple deed was 
transferred from the City of Atlanta to the 
State of Georgia on November 1, 1880 and 
signed by W. L. Calhoun, Mayor. 


m Nor TO EXCEED ONE MILLION DOLLARS 

On September 8, 1883, a Legislative Act 
approved by Governor Henry D. 
McDaniel, was passed to appropriate 
funds for the building of the new Capitol. 
It stated that the “cost should NOT exceed 
One Million Dollars; that the work be fin- 
ished by January 1, 1889, and that the 
building be constructed under the super- 
vision of a board of five Commissioners, 
exclusive of the Governor, who was desig- 
nated as ex-officio Chairman of the 
Board." 

The Commission was composed of: 
Governor Henry D. McDaniel, Ex-officio 
Chairman of the Board; W. H. “Tipp” 
Harrison, Secretary; E.P. Alexander, Com- 
missioner; Philip Cook, Commissioner; 
Benjamin E. Crane, Commissioner (suc- 
ceeded by Evan P. Howell after his death); 
A.C. Miller, Commissioner and W.W. 
Thomas, Commissioner. 

The Capitol Act specified that “the said 
building shall be built of granite, rock and 
marble, as far as practicable, and all the 
materials used in the construction of said 
building shall be found and procured 
within the state of Georgia; provided that 
same can be procured in said state as 
cheaply as other materials of like quality 
in other states." 


W ARCHITECTURE 

The Capitol Commissioners advertised 
for architectural proposals on October 6, 
1882. Ten proposals were submitted and 
the firm of Willoughby J. Edbrooke and 
Franklin P. Burnham of Chicago was se- 
lected because according to the judge, 
George B. Post, a New York architect, it 
was "more academic, very dignified, sim- 
ple, elegant and more monumental" than 
the others. Edbrooke and Burnham gave 
the Commission what it wanted. The plan 
was advanced in design compared with 
other state capitols. The exterior reflects 
the growing trend toward classicism at the 
time with its pedimented Corinthian por- 
tico on the main facade, Renaissance dome 
ringed with pedimented windows and de- 
tached Corinthian columns. The interior 
features the halls of legislature at the front 
and rear instead of the usual side loca- 


tions. Light-courts form large transverse 
stairhalls with divided staircases ascend- 
ing to colonnaded galleries. The open sun- 
lit rotunda rises from the second floor to a 
height of 237 feet. Georgia marble graces 
the interior floors, walls, and steps and the 
House and Senate chambers are panelled 
in oak. 


W CONSTRUCTION 

By September 24, 1884, the Toledo, Ohio 
firm of William B. Miles and Charles D. 
Horn was chosen to construct the new 
Capitol. Their bid, in the amount of 
$862,756.75, won primarily because of the 
specification of Indiana Oolitic limestone 
for the exterior instead of Georgia marble. 
Though Georgia marble would have been 
preferred, the cost would have exceeded 
the budget. Also, marble quarries were 
small and inadequately developed at the 
time. Georgia Marble Company was 
founded in 1884 with the Capitol interior 
marble as a major first project. In October 
of 1884, the old City Hall was demolished 
and on November 13, 1884, excavation be- 
gan for the new Capitol. 

On August 7, 1887, while trying to stop 
an argument during a meeting at the Kim- 
ball Opera House between Sam Venable 
and A.B.F. "Bud" Veal, contractor Charles 
D. Horn was shot and killed. Veal was aim- 
ing at Venable and shot Horn instead. 


W CORNERSTONE CEREMONY 

The cornerstone, the only marble on the 
exterior, was laid on September 2, 1885, 
with more than 10,000 people in atten- 
dance, according to Atlanta Constitution 
reports of the time. In the Southwest cor- 
ner, the arches over the basement win- 
dows had been completed as well as the 
massive foundations. The machine for cut- 
ting stone was kept in motion and drew 
such а large crowd of spectators, that it al- 
most became necessary to shut down the 
saws. People came from all parts of the 
state, and the grandstand was so packed, 
people perched in trees and the tops of 


houses to view the activities. 

Senator Robert G. Mitchell, of Thomas- 
ville, presided over the ceremonies and 
introduced the orator of the day, General 
A.R. Lawton. A time capsule was buried 
beneath the cornerstone containing items 
of the time including a Code of 1812, a 
military roster, newspapers and one of the 
rejected architectural plans for the Capitol. 
Masons sprinkled it with wine for joy, 
corn for plenty and oil for peace. The cere- 
mony was reenacted on the 100th anniver- 
sary in 1985. 


W COMPLETION 

The Capitol was completed on March 
20, 1889, and delivered to Governor John 
B. Gordon by the Capitol Commission 
less than three months beyond the re- 
quested date of January 1, 1889. On July 3, 
1889, the Legislature marched in a body 
from the old Capitol at Marietta and 
Forsyth to occupy the new building. 

The dedication ceremony was held on 
July 4, 1889. Governor Gordon, in the 
course of his address accepting the Capitol 
on behalf of the State, stated “Above all 
else, I congratulate the people because the 
whole enterprise is clean, creditable and 
above suspicion. From the first bill passed 
by the Legislature to the expenditure of 
the last dollar by the commissioners, there 
has been neither jobbery nor thought of 
corruption. From granite base to iron 
dome, every chiseled block and molded 
brick, every metallic plate and marble 
slab, is as free from official pollution as 
when it lay untouched by mortal hand, in 
original purity, in the bosom of Mother 
Earth. Every stroke of hammer, of trowel, 
or brush is a record of labor honestly ex- 
pended and justly rewarded. Built upon 
the crowning hill of her capital city, whose 
transformation from desolation and ashes 
to life, thrift and beauty, so aptly symbol- 
izes the State's resurrection, this proud 
structure will stand through the coming 
centuries a fit memorial of the indomi- 
table will of this people." 


Expenditures listed by Capitol Commission 


Aggregate amount for work and material .... 
Salaries of five Commissioners, 51/5 years ... 


Architects’ salaries, drawings, etc. .................. 


Salaries of Superintendents.................. 
Additional land bought to “square” the lot.. 


Frescoing halls and offices..........................-- 
Miscellaneous ............: еее амы 


Grand total ехрепвев...................... 
Appropriated for Capitol....... 
Balance Left in Treasury ......... 


$ 897,210.48 
27,500.00 
25,000.00 
10,626.00 
20,000.00 
10,645.00 

8,900.09 

.$ 999,881.57 

1,000,000.00 


118.43 


CENTENNIAL continued from page 10 


This epic accomplishment of erecting a 
magnificent Capitol within the appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 and having $118.43 left 
in the Treasury was unprecedented then 
and would be considered a mirac 


e now. 


ш ONE HUNDRED YEARS UNDER THE DOMI 
During the past century, severa 
changes have occurred to our present 
Capitol, although it stands today much as 
it did when originally constructed. In 
1929, the first renovation occurred under 
Governor L.G. Hardman. The Legislature 
appropriated $250,000 for cosmetic repairs 
and for the transformation of the base- 
ment into offices. Then in 1958, the second 


renovation occurred under Governor 
Marvin Griffin. This renovation was pri- 
marily confined to the dome. The cleres- 
tory windows were rebuilt and sixteen 
fake tin columns were replaced with 
stone. The torch arm of the statue atop the 
dome was electrified. Most visible was the 
addition of gold leaf to the dome. This re- 
quired 43 ounces of Georgia gold mined 
from Dahlonega and Lumpkin County. ш 


CAPITOL FACTS 
ш LENGTH: 3479" m DEPTH: 272'4!/," 
m CAPITOL WEIGHT: 70,300 TONS m 


ROTUNDA RISES FROM SECOND FLOOR TO 


HEIGHT OF 237'4" ш DOME: 75' ІМ DIAME- 


TER, 8,400 SQUARE FEET Ш ATLANTA POPU- 


LATION IN 1889: APPROXIMATELY 50,000 
ORIGINALLY ROOMS ON THE TOP FLOOR 


WERE LIVING QUARTERS FOR THE FAMILY OF 


AN ADJUTANT GENERAL WHO WAS “KEEPER 
OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS.” i THERE USED TO 


BE A SECRET STAIRCASE FROM THE BASE- 


MENT TO THE SUPREME COURT CHAMBERS. 


Ш FIREPLACE CHIMNEYS NOW CONCEAI 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIP- 


MENT Ш А TIME CAPSULE BURIED BENEATH 


THE CORNERSTONE IN 1889 CONTAINS ITEMS 


OF THE PERIOD INCLUDING A CODE OF 


1812, A MILITARY ROSTER, NEWSPAPERS AND 


A REJECTED ARCHITECTURAL PLAN FOR THE 


CAPITOL. ІШ JEFFERSON DAVIS’ BODY LAY IN 


STATE IN THE ROTUNDA IN 1893. m UPON 


DEMOLITION OF THE OLD CITY HALL-COUN- 


TY COURTHOUSE FOR THE NEW CAPITOL, 
500,000 BRICKS WERE SALVAGED AND USED 
FOR THE NEW BUILDING. B CAPITOL WAS 
PLACED ON THE NATIONAL REGISTER OF 
Historic PLACES IN 1972. m 


Ш Manufactured in Lakeland, Florida 

Ш 48-hour Delivery 

@ Fast, Simple Installation by Опе Sub-Contractor 
Ш Reduced Construction Time 

ШІ All Necessary Building Code Approvals 

Ш Long Uninterrupted Spans 

Ш Unbeatable Fire Ratings 

@ Excellent Sound Attenuation 

@ Monolithic Construction 

Ш Distributor/Installers throughout Florida 


Contact in Lakeland 
813-688-7686 


EPIC 


METALS CORPORATION 


Eleven Talbot Avenue, Rankin РА 15104 
PHONE: 412/351-3943 
TWX: 710-664-4424 
EPICMETAL BRDK 
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1989 GA / AIA DESIGN AWARDS 


The Georgia Association, American Institute of Architects 
has announced winners in the 1989 GA/AIA Design Awards Program. 
Chairman of the Design Awards Committee was Kemp Mooney, AIA, of Atlanta. 

The jury, chaired by Charles Gwathmey, FAIA, included Robert Siegel, AIA, of Gwathmey Siegel & 
Associates, Architects, New York; Peter Норрпег, AIA, of The Hillier Group, Princeton, №.Ј.; 
and Philip Babb, AIA, of Philip Babb Architect, New York. 

Of seventy-seven submittals, eight were chosen to receive awards 
A design awards program was begun in 1973 by the Georgia Association, AIA, 
to encourage excellence in architecture, 
to bring public recognition to distinguished design by Georgia architects 
and to recognize the vital role played by discerning clients. 


AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE 


THE BRIDGE AT CONCOURSE 
A Folly in the Landscape 


Atlanta, Georgia 


SCOGIN ELAM AND BRAY ARCHITECTS 
A team (contractor) Anonymous Friend, David Biddle, CNE 
Enterprises, A.J. Concrete Pumping, John Caudle, Nancy 


Moynihan, Buzz Biddle and A. Derrick, Inc. 


Spanning a small lagoon in a man-made lake at a multi-use com- 
plex, the Bridge at Concourse was designed by the architects as 
“an object in the landscape . . . a folly, an object of pleasure and 


enjoyment; an unreasonable combination of bridge parts, 


unnecessary and suggestive, demanding the attention of the 


crosser.” The jury, calling it “highly poetic and lyrical . . .a piece 


of sculpture,” gave it an Award for Excellence in Architecture. 
They commended Scogin Elam and Bray for its appropriateness 


“as a gesture – a focal point . . . а sense of center full of memory.” 


19 8 9 G A / A | А A М A В D S 


a аны аластатады ааа екн сананын аннан атыны | 
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AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE 


MARTINELLI RESIDENCI 


Roxbury, Connecticut 


ANTHONY AMES ARCHITECT 
Jack Lynch & Associates; Structural Engineer 


Тһе Goodhill Company; Mechanical Engineer 


Primo - Lighting Consultants 


Walter Butkus; General Contractor 


he Martinelli residence in Connecticut is located on an eight 
acre site which includes a meadow and horse barn, a golfing 
range and garages for several sports cars which the owner drives 
and maintains. Built for a family with two children, one portion 
of the house is the formal and public area, while the other is less 
formal and more privately oriented. The jury called it a “finely 
crafted house . . . relentlessly studied and artfully done, with no 
evidence of flaws in construction." The architect, Anthony Ames, 
acknowledges references to Le Corbusier's villas of the 1920's and 
the jury noted that the "abstract image, (is) well-identified with 
American Modernism, recognizably drawing from its sources." 


An Award for Excellence in Architecture was given 
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AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE 


NEW VISIONS 
City Sponsored Gallery 


Atlanta, Georgia 


ScOGIN ELAM AND BRAY ARCHITECTS 


Welch Tarkington Inc., General Contractor 


The New Visions Gallery, designed by Scogin Elam and Bray for 
the Bureau of Cultural Affairs for the City of Atlanta, is located in 
Midtown Atlanta. Highly visible from the exterior, the gallery 
provides exhibition space to young and emerging artists who 
often are supported by grants and fellowships from the Bureau. 
Construction was partially funded by the Bureau. Trammell 
Crow, Inc. made the space available at much-reduced rent and 
provided a construction allowance, and the a rchitects donated 
their time. An Award for Excellence in Architecture was given by 
the jury which called it "an airy, transparent space with a high 


intensity of active architecture . .. a project of contrasts.” 


OE a 0 
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AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE 


Photos by Robert M. Cain and Jeffery Folinus 


SANDLER HUDSON GALLERY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ASSOCIATED SPACE DESIGN, INC. ARCHITECTS 
Gernald Associates; Lighting Consultants 
Qua-Ser; General Contractor 


Associated Space Design was charged with creating a setting ap- 
propriate for display and sale of contemporary art at the Sandler 
Hudson Gallery, located in a storefront on Peachtree Street in 
Atlanta. Designed to provide a strong character of its own, but 
not to compete with the art, the gallery has a curved wall as the 
focal point which divides the space into a large gallery, a small 
room with niches for jewelry and small art objects, a reception 
desk and a viewing room. The jury stated that “the project ex- 
hibits constraint, with a developed richness,” and noted that the 
“refined minimalist space . . . allows the exhibited art to be the 


focus.” The project received an Award for Excellence in 


Architecture. In May 1990, Sandler Hudson Gallery received an 
IBD/INTERIOR DESIGN award from the Institute of Business 


Designers. 
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AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE 


HERMAN MILLER SHOWROOM 


Atlanta, Georgia 


SCOGIN ELAM AND BRAY ARCHITECTS 

Axis Twenty; Newcomb and Boyd; Ramon Luminance Design; 
Consultants 

Welch Tarkington Inc.; General Contractor 


An Award for Excellence in Architecture went to Scogin Elam 
and Bray for their design of the furniture showroom and 
administrative facility of Herman Miller, Inc. in Atlanta. The 
architects stated “it is an architecture of and about the attitudes, 
desires, interests and goals of its owner,” a company which has 
long had a “philosophy of rigorous attention to detail, a common- 
sense attitude toward the making of things, combined witha 
sincere fascination with the creative spirit . . . . The entire space is 
the showroom." The jury called it "an environment of exceptional 
craft, material, color, texture and light . . . highly inventive... a 
very rich, intriguing place of commerce, to sell an image of 


wares." 


IEEE аа LL LE LL ЕТЕГІ” ылы м” P EN 
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UNDERGROUND ATLANTA 


Atlanta, Georgia 


COOPER CARRY / TURNER = A Joint Venture; Ағс/ 


HCB/TWC, A Joint Venture; General Contracto 


Underground Atlanta, built on the city's origi: 


utects 


, 


ла! and earliest 


streets, was designed as a joint venture of Cooper Carry & 
8 


Associates, and Turner & Associates, to revital 


ize a major area of 


_ the city and restore Atlanta's “town center." Where possible 


existing turn-of-the-century buildings were restored to their 


original state. Where past alterations made that impossible, new 


facades were created to be sensitive to their neighbors. Many 


buildings, once part of a 1970's entertainment 
site, were lost to fires and the construction of a 
Infill structures to replace them were providec 
and textures designed to evoke the period bui 
plazas, water feature and light tower were int 
outdoor public areas. The jury considered the 
good gesture a landmark, a clear identity fig 
considered the project "a mixed-use developm 
be sensitive to interventions with the new peo 


places," and awarded it a Citation 


complex on the 
rapid transit line 
with detail, scale 
dings. Landscaped 
roduced to create 
ight tower “а very 
zure.” They 


ent that seems to 


jxle-gathering 


CITATION 
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CITATION 


кұс үзілген 
е“!!! 


GAINESVILLE DENTAL CLINIC 


Gainesville, Georgia 


REYNOLDS/ LORD & SARGENT, INC. ARCHITECTS 
Jones, Nall «г Davis; Mechanical & Electrical Consultants 
George Baird; Structural Engineer 


Scroggs & Scroggs; General Contractor 


The Gainesville Dental Clinic, designed by Reynolds/Lord & 
Sargent, Inc., received a Citation from the Awards Jury for "the 
rural aesthetic . . . well-studied with its reinterpretation in a new 
‘modern’ building.” Materials once typical to farmhouses and 
outbuildings in the North Georgia mountains, such as wood 
siding, tin roofs, pine flooring and handmade wood trusses were 
used for the dental clinic to give the appearance of two small 
buildings built upon the ruins of earlier structures, complete with 
river rock fireplaces. The architectural solution was deemed 


“fitting in its place.” 


em 
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CITATION 


THRESHOLD PRODUCTIONS (FORMERLY MICRO MART) 


Atlanta, Georgia 


RICHARD RAUH & ASSOCIATES/ ARCHITECTS 
Lowe Engineering; Civil Consultants 
Childress/Hunt, Structural Consultants 
Design/Build MEP Consultants 


Abrams Construction Co.; Structural Contractor 


A “high-tech” image was desired by the owner of a micro- 
computer firm for a "flagship" store on Peachtree Street in 
Atlanta. Located in a commercial strip, with its site raised above 
the street, the structure required dramatic architectural treatment 
according to Richard Rauh, the architect. Concrete block, glass 
block, painted steel, aluminum and stainless steel panels were 
used to present an “identity of image related to its function of a 
computer store,” according to the jury, which provided a “strong 
facade development, and street image with a good sense of 


arrival.” A Citation was awarded 


A А МА R D S 


COLUMBUS MUSEUM - COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
WASHINGTON, D.C. METROPOLITAN 
AIA CHAPTER DESIGN AWARD 


Неснт, BURDESHAW AND JOHNSON PC, ARCHITECTS 
Columbus, GA 
Kress Cox Associates 


Washington, D.C., Consulting Design Architects 


The new Museum facility shares a distinctly Mediterranean de- 
sign with the Tuscan revival style of the original Museum resi- 
dence - the W. C. Bradley home - which is preserved and incorpo- 


rated into the new facility. 


TRINITY SCHOOL — ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
NATIONAL AIA HONOR AWARD 


LORD, AECK & SARGENT, ARCHITECTS 


The AIA Awards Jury included architects Stanley Tigerman, 
chairman, Peter Eisenman, George Hartman, Samuel Mockbee, 
Rob Quigley, and Thomas Vriesman; industrial designer Henry 
Beer, and architectural student Matthew W. Gilbertson 

[he jury comments called the Trinity School “uninhibited, еп- 
ergetic, and egocentric " Calling ita "giant three-dimensional 
toy,” jurors felt that the “building entertains as well as educates.” 

They cited “the columns at the entrance, made of evenly 
stacked cubes [which] are reminiscent of children's blocks. The 
circular, triangular, and square windows subtly teach children 
about the various types of masonry arches and create whimsical 
play spaces. The bright blue, green, vellow and red moldings, 
mullions, stairways, and railings accent the more restrained tan 


and gray tones of the floors and walls." 
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MONUMENT FOR THE 
BICENTENNIAL OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Harris Dimitropoulis, an assistant pro- 
fessor of architecture at Georgia Institute 
of Technology, was the winner of an inter- 
national competition in Paris during the 
celebration of the Bicentennial of the 
French Revolution. His project, a monu- 
ment honoring the French Revolution, 
was constructed during the summer of 
1989. The monument built at the Parc de la 
Villette in Paris, was the winning project 
of the “Inventer 89" competition. 

The monument is comprised of 28 brick 
cylinders or towers on a triangular grid, 
forming an equilateral triangle. Each side 
of the triangle contains seven towers and 
measures approximately 75 meters. Each 
tower, reminiscent of a prison cell, fortifi- 
cation, etc., is made of 5,400 bricks. Each 
brick carries the inscription “Liberte 
Egalite Fraternite, CC” (200 in Roman nu- 
merals) and the Villette logo, on one side. 
The towers are made of 37 brick courses, 
totalling 2.22 meters in height. The diame- 
ter of each tower is 3.63 meters. 

The numbers three and seven were used 
for their hermetic origins, and also for 
their relationship with the event. Three, 
reflecting “Liberte Egalite Fraternite,” is 
also connected to the division of power in 
a democratic government. Seven is direct- 
ly related to the event, being the number 
of prisoners freed from the Bastille at the 
time of the storming. 

The monument stood for ten days and 
then on July 6, 1989, in keeping with the 
intent of the design, the monument was 
inaugurated by Madame Danielle 
Mitterrand and the crowd began the de- 
molition of the towers in symbolic reen- 
actment of the original storming of the 
Bastille. Celebrants walked away with the 
bricks which serve as reminders of the 
original event and also of the celebration 
in which they were instrumental. The 
original stones of the fortress were en- 
graved and dispersed throughout France 
in 1789. 

Notions of ephemeral versus permanent 
are a major concern especially in the case 
of monuments. The monument which 
Harris Dimitropoulis designed, reached its 
completion and became permanent 
through the bricks which, when dis- 
persed, either remained as souvenirs or 
are incorporated into buildings. m 


Harris Dimitropoulis' award 
winning project 
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SGF PRIZE 1989 


Robert Rule, a student at Georgia 
Tech's College of Architecture, won the 
1989 SGF Prize, an annual prize given by 


larvard, Angel Medina, art critic and 
professor of philosophy at Georgia State 
niversity, Thomas Schumaker from the 
niversity of Maryland and Catherine 
lowett, historian and critic at the 
University of Georgia. 


Herbert and Bruce Cohen and their firm, 
the Southern GF Company, since 1974 
Rule's design for a Superstructure іп the 
City, Atlanta at Tenth and Peachtree, was 
judged best in the competition by a jury әгіге, Elizabeth E. Goodwin won third 
which included Anthony Vidler of prize and Nancy Caster received honor- 
Princeton University, Charles 5. Acker- able mention in the competition that is 
man, one of Atlanta’s leading developers, vart of the sixth year graduate studies 
Jerry Cooper of Cooper Carry and Each уеаг, the $10,000 SGF Prize funds 
Associates Architects, Livio Dimitriu, a international travel for the first prize 
professor at Pratt Institute, Linda Jewell, winner. A sculpture created by Arnaldo 


Gregory V. Ramsey received second 


a professor of landscape architecture at ^omodoro is also given to the winner. 


“То design a piece of the city, one must know the city. 

To know the city, one must read the city. 

Reading the city conscientiously and accurately requires an examination of the visible 
and invisible, the real and the implied, and the uncovering of the associations between 
the events which make up the current city. 

It has been observed, by a close reading of Atlanta, that the current city has primarily 
become involved with a series of events, linked only abstractly by a loosely defined set 
of coordinates, (the city grid). Architecture has lost its meaning and its ability to say any- 
thing about the city. The events which are important and occurred within the city have 
been removed from architecture, and have relegated themselves to anonymous building. 

The social program, therefore, as set out by this project, is to reinvent a way to operate 
within the city to restore an architecture which speaks about the city, and not simply 
about itself. 

The assertion follows that the architecture of the city is made up of three mutually ex- 
clusive things: events, building, and morphology. 

It is morphology which has been neglected in the search for an architecture of the city. 
Rather than trying to 'fix' the city with an imposed set of rules and operatives, what bet- 
ter way to operate within the city than to use the morphology of past and present to cre- 
ate a discourse between the disjunctive events within the city and building itself to cre- 
ate an architecture which is utterly and completely about the city, and the site, of which 
it is part? 

Using the evidence within the city, (marks on the ground, existing building, past 
building, invisible lines, political lines, the skyline, etc.) based on a reading of the partic- 
ular site involved, a superstructure for dealing with the architecture can be established 
to deal not only with building, but spacial continuity and providing a way for the dis- 
junctive events of the city to occur.” ш 


A LIBRARY – 
MADISON, GEORGIA 


By Patricia Kerlin, Visiting Instructor 


The junior level studios at Georgia 
nstitute of Technology went to Madison, 
Georgia this past winter quarter to design 
a community library. Madison was chosen 
because of its clearly defined downtown 


susiness district with a public square sur- 
rounded on four sides with one-to-two 
story brick and stucco commercial build- 
ings. The studio focus was on public and 
civic architecture within an urban and his- 
torical context. The polemical issues of 
building typology, tectonics and scale 
were important to the development of the 


projects 


aN 
жа 


Interior sketch, project by Robert Amerman 


In Madison, the county courthouse once 
dominated the center of the square until a 
fire forced it to relocate to the northeast 
corner block in 1905. It now faces diago- 
nally to the center where a post office built 
in 1932 presently occupies the crown posi 
tion. Working, within the rich layers of this 
particular historical context, the students 
were asked to design a 20,000 square foot 
library to house 100,000 volumes. Two 
building sites were available to the stu- 
dents, both were city blocks facing the 
square, one adjacent to the courthouse and 


the other diagonally from the southeast 
corner. 

The program requirements included 
square footage for each area of the library 
with a specific requirement for a Public І 
Meeting Room to function by day for 
the library's use and by night through a 
separate entrance for the needs of the 
community. 

The College of Architecture hopes to 
continue this dialogue with the town of 
Madison through future studio projects 
and public exhibits. m 
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AutoPro" 


The GMA System 


for your document and proposal preparation. 
AutoPro™ is only $225.00 because it works with what 
you already have: 

ZA you һауе WordPerfect® 5.0 

k? you һауе WordPerfect’s® Notebook program & d 

ИЯ you have Lotus" — 
Now you need AutoPro" for the ape enm 
proposals that get you the work. а * 
Databases combine with M rn y 
many of the forms с әш? 
you need to operate 
your design office: 
mail lists, correspon- 
dence, proposal tracking, 
memo, standard proposals, 
254/255 forms, marketing 
information sheets, design 
project records, addenda, 
user defined forms & more. 


ot oakland 6614 
n 
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Architect: James Mount AIA 


Copy this ad and mail to: 


G^A"S'S^E"L GMA&D 
13802 Dayton Meadows Court 
2819 MONTICELLO PLACE, DECATUR, GA., 30030 Dayton, Maryland 21036 / Or call 800-955-2554 
(404) 289-2409 to receive information about this introductory offer. 


Express your imagination with 


GLASS BLOCKS 


OVER 60 DESIGNS e SIZES e COLORS 
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JAMES MOUNT / ARCHITECT AND TEACHER 


James Mount, a very special teacher and 
one of Georgia's truly creative architects, 
died May 12, 1990, in Davidson, North 
Carolina. His students and his work were 


his special focus along with his dedication 
to his family. James was a friend to us all 
and contributed to our lives professionally 
and spiritually. 

At a memorial service held in The 
Korean Church of Atlanta, Jeff Wierenga 
recalled the many gifts James Mount 
brought to him during his extended illness 
several years ago - packages of books, 
magazines, notes of encouragement and 
visits were an expression of his friendship. 
After his recovery, Wierenga worked 
with Mount, and he commented on his 
experiences as he watched "Mount the 
Architect." 

The American Institute of Architects 
benefited from his boundless energy and 
interest in the national design committee 
and the Atlanta Book Center, the state and 
local design award programs and pro- 
grams dealing with children. He edited an 
issue of Art Papers on architecture with 
Bernard Dotson. He was a founding mem- 
ber of the board of ASA and served as its 
president. He was avidly enthusiastic 
about the AIA's move to start a state jour- 
nal of architecture. Mount was teaching at 
Auburn University when he died. After 
many years at Georgia Tech, he also 
taught at Southern College of Technology. 
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Mount was a graduate of Auburn Uni- 
versity and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was always a student of archi- 
tecture, whether he was leading students 
through the Salvation Army Hostel in 
Paris by Le Corbusier, or wandering 
through the countryside with his family. 
We miss him and know that his work pro- 
vides us with the opportunity to remem- 
ber his spirit. 


From Mack Scogin 
May 16, 1990 


“We have, for over twenty years now, 
been fascinated with the fanciful and en- 
gaging productions of James' creative 
world. 

He has continuously surprised, puzzled 
and enlightened us by his wondrously dif- 
ferent way of seeing things. We have often 
speculated that central to the making of 
the foundation of this very special world 
is the fact James grew up here in Brantley, 
Alabama. Coming back here after many 
years of absence and seeing, once again, 
the beauty of this landscape, the architec- 
tural distinction of these towns and feel- 
ing the love and support of his family has 
confirmed our suspicions and brought 
new insights and meanings to our under- 
standing of his exceptional sensibility. 

It is important today, for those of us 


who have shared our individual experi- 
ences of unpredictable creative develop- 
ment in architecture, to acknowledge 
James' particular and unique talent . 
And, in a joyful manner to think about the 
job and generosity he brought to his work 
and to those around him. 

Because we cannot possibly say all that 
should be said, Merrill and I thought it 
would be best for her to simply share a few 
reflections she has written that speak to as- 
pects of James' work and life that have 
touched the two of us, and perhaps you." 


From Merrill Elam, 
May 16, 1990 


"With James, there is never the possibil- 
ity of no possibility. This, it seems to me, is 
the very nature of the meaning of creativi- 
ty, to create, to be creative... ." 

“Each act, for James, is a new beginning 

. à fresh way of seeing, of making. It is 
all bound together in the person and the 
life and the objects of the making . . . .” 

Then about certain drawings: 

"There are simple, child-like lines 
caught in the two-dimensional surface of 
the paper or canvas that hint to us, who 
are lucky enough to have seen them, of 
endlessness, of the possibility of space at 
once captured but free to roam." 

Over the years, and especially lately, 
there have been paper shards stacked to- 
gether . . . unselfconscious experiments of 
space and form. 

It is, I believe, the emergence of a won- 
derfully dyslexic architecture where the 
boundaries of space and material merge 
and blur.... 

Tactile... humane... gentle . . . but 
also ordered and powerful. It is a point of 
skillful and mature un-learning. 

None of us can fathom what James' new 
work might be ... magic is my guess.” 


From Robert H. Canizaro, 
Jackson, Mississippi 


“James had a special understanding 
about how fragile life is, a better under- 
standing than most of us. He treated each 
day and project as a gift. І observed James 
presenting his work to Lou Kahn one day 
with great enthusiasm. Kahn was speech- 
less, which was not unusual. But then he 
said, “I don't know what to say but it's 
good ... Good Work." 
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From Denise Scott Brown 
January 3, 1989 


“Jim, as a designer, has skill and probity, 
his buildings fascinate as documents of a 
complex thought process, but they please 
and have charm as well, and they have in- 
tegrity. The built work is well put togeth- 
er; its details show loving care and origi- 
nality, many are delightful. Granted his 
buildings are few, but this is the norm for 
academic-practitioners. It relates not only 
to the narrowness of the market in 
America today, for his type of architec 
tural talent, but also to the fact that other 
fields, including teaching, have drawn 
upon his creativity. Jim may also be an 
architect for the long haul - Louis Kahn 
had not built a great deal by the age of 
fifty either. 

With his type of talent he has probably 
made the right decision in practicing alone 
or in a quite small group. If architectural 
creativity of this order is to survive in 
commercial practice, support of an un- 
usual nature is necessary, this is hard to 
come by. As it is, the periodic appearance 
of intense, thoughtful buildings, fruit of 
much study, as only this kind of architect 
can give them, is of great value to the pro 
fession at large and especially to students 
The built results of this process may be- 
come icons to the profession, as they have 
done in the work of architects such as 
Bruce Goff, Herb Greene and Frank Gehry 

Jim has managed to form a symbiosis 
between this form of practice and teach- 


ing, which could be of great benefit to his 
students. His professional activity pro- 
vides him a rich experience that he can 
share with his students. If he is able to 
share (and his teaching ability is not 
known to me and not the subject of my 


letter) he has something of enormous 
benefit to give them: the day-to-day 
struggle of a truly creative person in his 


field and one who is still growing. Jim 
fount did not become a little Lou Kahn 
For the same reason I think he will not 


beget Jim Mount clones, but will teach 
students how to search and find their 
own way in architecture." m 
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BRADFIELD 
ELEVATED TO 
FELLOW 


Atlanta architect Richard H. Bradfield 


has been elevated to the College of 
Fellows of the American Institute of 
Architects. President of Bradfield Asso- 
ciates, Іпс., he is one of 62 new Fellows 
who were invested on May 19 at the 1990 
АТА Convention in Houston. Fellowship 
is a lifetime honor presented by the АТА 
for notable contributions to the profession 
of architecture. 

Richard Bradfield was nominated for 
Fellowship on the basis of his accomplish- 
ments in both public service and service 
to the profession. His emphasis has been 
on housing for low-income families, the 
homeless, the handicapped, the elderly 
and battered women and children. For 
more than 30 years, he has been а staunch 
advocate for good design in public hous- 
ing, convinced that "good design doesn't 
cost more." 

In 1985, he received the Presidential 
Award for Design Excellence from Presi- 
dent Reagan for scattered-site infill hous- 
ing in the historic area of Charleston, S.C. 
Mr. Bradfield has served on the Housing 
Committee of the АТА since 1983, and fre- 
quently testifies before Congress on hous- 
ing matters as a spokesman for the AIA, 
urging reform of governmental regula- 
tions to better provide decent, affordable 
housing for the elderly, handicapped and 
homeless. m 


CRITICAL ARCHITECTURE 


THE WORK OF SCOGIN ELAM AND BRAY 


The critics came to Atlanta on May 12 
for the symposium “Critical Architecture 
The Work of 
Scogin Elam and Bray.” Hill Auditorium 
at the High Museum of Art was the set- 
ting for the program which was sponsored 
by the Architects’ Society of Atlanta and 
the Architecture Program of Georgia Tech 
The seminar was attended by 150 archi- 
tects, designers and critics who were treat- 


Architectural Criticism 


ed to a full day of presentations by a 
group of noted scholars from various 
fields. The program concluded with a 
round-table discussion which included 
Mack Scogin, Merrill Elam and Lloyd 
Bray. 

The critics were invited to extend a con- 
versation which had been initiated by the 
built work of the Atlanta architectural 
firm of Scogin Elam and Bray. Beginning 
with the premise that their body of work 
is in fact “critical,” the symposium was 
proposed as an effort to expand, clarify 
and strengthen the criticism offered by the 
firm’s work 

Participants in the symposium were 
given a brief which stated the following: 
“Architects have been struggling in recent 
years, with growing signs of desperation, 
to deal with the proliferation of theoretical 
activity, which has arisen in an attempt to 
understand the new architecture and the 
conditions which fostered it. On one side 
of the theory debate are those who desire 
that theory determine the form, and con- 
stitute the core, of the architectural inves- 
tigations. On the other side are those 
who wish to place themselves somewhere 
in the margins as commentators and 
adjudicators 

Neither kind of theorist is presently 
serving the cause of architecture well, and 
not because either lacks keen insights or 
astute analyses, but because each operates 
at extremes of the theory's potential, both 
sides of which the theorist ought reason- 
ably to serve. The Critical Architecture / 
Architectural Criticism symposium pro- 
poses “criticism” as an alternative to 
either approach to theory. Design criticism 
(as proposed here) is not about pronounc- 
ing the true, the good and the beautiful; 
it's rather an attempt to continue, to re- 
form and to enrich architectural produc- 
tion. A revitalized "culture of criticism" is 
the means by which we architects engage 
in what is literally a constructive conver- 
sation, one which is able to assist the re- 
constitution of architectural design as a 


healthy practice which critically informs 
The sympo- 
sium addresses a peculiar problem faced 


our lives and our aspirations 


by all architects: design criticism is effec- 
tively used in teaching the fundamentals 
of design, but it remains weak in the cul- 
ture of design practice. The symposium 
will examine the relationships between the 
increased concern with architectural de- 
sign, the rise of critical theory, the effects 
of criticism in design training and criti- 
cism's potential if extended into the realm 
of design practice. 

Mark Linder opened the conference 
with a presentation which articulated a 
specific framework for the practice of ar- 
chitectural criticism. Turning away from 
the notion of journalistic criticism, he built 
an argument for a criticism which employs 
diverse graphic and reproductive tech- 
niques in the manner of artist Robert 
Rauschenberg. Jennifer Wicke, Associate 
Professor of English and Comparative 
Literature at Yale, read a masterful paper 
which surveyed the numerous critical po- 
sitions which are found in architectural 
circles today. 
praisal of a direction which might be avail- 
able in the future, drawing largely upon 
her own approach to literary theory. Alan 
Plattus, Associate Dean of the Yale School 
of Architecture, seemed to virtually extem- 
porize an engaging fugue-like talk on “Тһе 
Architecture of Difference" and ultimately 
reinforced Wicke's warnings about the 
limits of a deconstructive approach to criti- 
cal practices. During the afternoon, Jeffrey 
Kipnis of Ohio State's School of 
Architecture made a presentation which 


he offered a cautious ap- 


focused upon the early experimental work 
which Scogin Elam and Bray produced 
while still working at Heery and Heery. 
His presentation revealed early concern 
with some of the strategies which Wicke 
and Plattus had warned against. In fact, 
Kipnis' talk was a powerful defense and 
demonstration of the value and efficacy of 
deconstructive practices. 

The final paper of the day was given by 
Anthony Vidler of the Princeton School of 
Architecture. Invariably insightful and 
scholarly, his lecture argued for a vigorous 
and careful reassessment of the role of or- 
nament in architecture. Highly critical of 
the postmodern trend toward decoration 
and flamboyance, Vidler drew upon the 
writings of Loos and Semper to devise a 
modern vision for the design and use of 
ornament. ж 
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A NEW Way To Do CAD DETAILING 


By David Hingston, AIA, CSI and Janet Pop 


Vertex Design Systems in San Francisco 
has a new line of software products which 
actually helps architects with the design, 
management and production of detail 
drawings. The new software automates 
detailing – the area most critical to allow 
ing good designs to be well-built, espe- 
cially when limited budgets, cost over- 
runs, and time limitations press the 
architect's construction documentation 
Liabilities for architects and engineers can 
also be limited by this process. The huge 
task of assembling code information and 
manufacturer's information into a cohe- 
sive, coherent set of documents could be 
done more quickly and most importantly, 
more accurately. 

Vertex Design Systems began with a 
business plan in the fall of 1988, acquired 


capital and started the business in the 
spring of 1989 with forty architects and 
software developers. Their mission was to 
simplify the process of CAD drafting of 
details through the use of a “Building 
Block” approach rather than the use of 
“Primitive” lines and shapes to draw de- 
tails. In other words, they have developed 
a system in which architects (and engi- 
neers) can now assemble details rather 
than draw them from scratch. 

Their “Building Block” approach has been 
assembled into THE VERTEX DETAILER™, 
a three-part software detailing package. The 
first part is the Vertex Components, more 
than 25,000 building materials including 
types, sizes and views, from the simplest 
pieces to the most complex systems 
Components are organized in the 
Construction Specification Institute's 
Masterformat Divisions in which a user se- 


lects the component (fully noted), indicates 
the size (which is dimensionally accurate) 
and snaps it into place on the drawing 
When an extremely fast turnaround time 
or very tight budget for construction docu- 
mentation is needed, the company has de- 
veloped groups of Vertex Dynamic Details 
Currently, Vertex Design Systems has 11 
groups of pre-assembled details (using Ver- 
tex components) completed out of 30 groups 
in production. Examples of their Dynamic 
Details groups are: Interior Construction - 
Metal Stud and Gypsum Board, Interior 
Doors - Metal Stud Walls, and Roofs - Built- 
Up. Each group contains about 100 to 200 
details; all of the groups are classified by 


types of construction (metal, wood, concrete, 
masonry, etc.) and different building loca- 


VA 


tions (roofs, exterior walls, interior parti- 
tions, floor/ceiling, foundations, etc.) 

The third part of the Vertex System is the 
Manufacturer's Electronic CADalogs. They 
are produced by Vertex for Building Product 
Manufacturers. Architectural catalog infor- 
mation is assembled onto a floppy disk op- 
erable by PC-DOS and CADalogs are com- 
patible with most of the popular CAD and 
word processing programs. An example of 
one of their Electronic CADalogs is the 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation's PC Glass 
Block Division CADalog, where the program 
asks the architect for the type of glass block 
application, the type of structure in which 
the glass block will be used (commercial or 
residential), and the location within the 
structure (interior or exterior window, wall 
or panel). Information on size and pattern 


options, descriptions and specifications for 

each can then be reviewed, a selection made, 

specs transferred to most word processing 
programs, and detail drawings to most CAD 

Programs (including The Detailer and 

AutoCAD). 

Other features of The Vertex Detailer'" in- 
clude 

* A Drawing Database Manager that orga- 
nizes all drawing files and simplifies their 
retrieval, and selected drawings may be 
viewed 

* Automatic adjustment of letter sizes, rela- 
tive line weights, arrowheads, and hatch 
patterns, when drawing scales are 
< hanged. 

* Intelligent reference symbols that can be 
"nested" in the drawings 

* Automatic note routine, text editor and a 
report generator to automatically list all 
building materials with their CSI Sections 
and descriptions. 

* The system is built atop AutoCAD run- 
ning on DOS, and is fully integrated with 
Release 10's Advanced User Interface 
For additional information, contact Don 

Hester, National Sales Director, Vertex 

Design Systems, (800) 688-2799 at 282 

Second Street, 4th Floor, San Francisco, 

California 94105. m 
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Georgia Association АТА 
Design Conference 

Saturday, November 3, 1990 
St. Simons Island, GA 
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eM . Dupont 


Materials. 


For over 65 years, Metromont 
products and technical support 
have turned architects’ visions into 
concrete ideas. 

Solid. Reliable. Technologically 
innovative and functional. Metro- 
monts architectural masonry, pre- 
cast/prestress products and new 
interlocking pavers offer critical 
performance, cost and aesthetic ad- 
vantages over competitive products. 

Then design flexibility and 
achievement are important 
objectives — whether the project is 
as high profile as Charlotte's new 
Coliseum or as unassuming as a 
warehouse facility off the beaten 
path, there's a better solution to con- 
sider from Metromont. 

For full technical assistance, cost 
and estimating, call Jerry Liner in 
Charlotte at 704/597-2100 or the 


Metromont facility nearest you: 


* Asheville, NC 800/422-5625 
* Spartanburg, SC. 800/476-2607 
* Rock Hill, SC 800/327-4103 
* Greenville, SC 800/476-2607 
* Anderson, SC 800/476-2603 
7 Cha rlotte, NC 800/476-2604 


Metromont Materials. Setting 


Design Ideas in Concrete. 
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and get 
High Style 
in the Bargain! 


When you need exit devices 
for high traffic doors, you don't 
have to give up style to get 
durability. 

Von Duprin offers you a 
choice of attractive touchbar 
series — the 33, 35, 98 and 
99. Exceptional combinations 
of design and value, giving you 
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For High Traffic Doors, 
Specify Von Duprin... 


Smooth, 
easy-operat- 
ing Von Duprin 
touchbar exit devices 
look so good you won't 
believe how tough they're 
built. If you looked inside you'd 
find the rugged construction 
and precision fit that show 
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ccents like our architectural ornaments say a lot about a building. 


yey add character. Style. And lasting beauty to virtually any interior 
exterior. Pineapple Grove Designs' architectural ornaments come 

a variety of sizes, shapes, colors and materials to help you make a 
rong design statement. 


'cause your designs say a lot about you. 
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Predicting trends is no mystery 


for us. We simply listen. 


Staying contemporary in any business means 

knowing — not guessing — what the market 

wants. That’s why мете in constant touch with 
architects and developers. 


And because each has a different concept of which 
roof is ideal for a particular structure, we feature 
the broadest selection of roof tiles available today. 


Tiles that help promote the unique, distinctive 
look of your architectural designs, in just the right 
colors and styles. 


Lifetile. We stay progressive because we listen. 


mm LIFETILE 


Fire-Safe roofing with the Concrete Advantage 
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FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Although people are seldom aware of it, 
architects touch their lives every day. The 
buildings and environments where we 
live, work, learn and play are created with 
the help of architects, who serve society by 
designing functional, efficient, attractive 
and safe structures. Because architecture 
both expresses and molds our lives and val- 
ues, the forces of change will certainly alter 
the nature of the environments we create. 

To ensure that both architects and the 
public we serve are prepared to create an 
environment that will meet the needs of 
society now, and into the 21st century, the 
American Institute of Architects has under- 
taken a multi-year program called "Vision 
2000." This far-reaching initiative has been 
carefully identifying, defining and explor- 
ing the forces that will shape the Ameri- 
can Future, and its built environment. 
Analyses of these broad "trends" will lead 
to the creation of scenarios for a variety of 
potential futures (some desirable, some 
not) that could occur as the result of 
choices made now and in the near future. 
"Vision 2000"" will select from the range 
of possible scenarios a "preferred" future 
for architecture and the environment, and 
will develop strategies for achieving it. 

As à nation, we are slowly, even reluc- 
tantly, facing the economic facts of life and 
renewing a national determination to take 
responsibility and make things work. There 
is a growing demand for better environ- 
mental protection, a revival of idealism to 
solve social problems, a return to high 
standards of business and professional 
ethics, a consumer expectation of quality 
and service at an affordable price, and a 
holistic search for a better quality of life. 

The leaders in achieving this ^pre- 
ferred" future need to be both visionaries 
and pragmatic problem-solvers. Who are 
better-trained or experienced than archi- 
tects for this role? As a profession, and as 
individuals, architects must assume this 
leadership position by getting involved.. We 
must spark the debate, define the course 
and inspire our neighbors to action. We 
have the ability, and therefore the respon- 
sibility, to participate and lead. 

A society that understands the social 
and economic value of design, and which 
demands the full involvement of architects 
in managing issues and concerns of the 
environment and society, is a society that 
will value the services of the architect. Not 
only is "getting involved" good citizen- 
ship, it's also “good business." 

Brian H. Gracey, AIA 

President 

Georgia Association / 
American Institute of Architects 


Epitor’s NOTES 


Remnants of the past, these two towers 
are found south of Darien near the river. 
These remind us of special coastal 
conditions = rice plantations that stretched 
along the waterways from South Carolina 
to south Georgia. The towers are left over 
from the pre-war period when Butler's 
Plantation thrived with sea island cotton, 
indigo and rice. 

On a bluff overlooking the river in 
Darien stands St. Cyprians Episcopal 
Church built by and for the freed slaves 
around 1876. Original tabby walls and 
buttresses recall the image of country 
parish churches, but with materials that 
place the church in its own site. Although 
the river is in view, the church faces 
toward the town, seeming to ignore its 
special sense of place. 


This second issue of Architecture[Georgia 
takes a specific look at recent work by 
architects whose practices deal with the 
special issues of the coast on a constant 
basis. Does this suggest that the archi- 
tecture produced becomes different in 
image, material or structure than in other 
parts of the state? In part, these published 
projects do exhibit a contextural response 
to their region. Some projects submitted 
did not seem to make a comment on the 
issues of the area; these projects are being 
filed for future consideration. 


The design issues facing the coastal 
architect were the focus of a panel discus- 
sion at the November Design Conference 
in St. Simons. The panel, which included 
Robert C. Ussery, Jr., AIA with Steven H. 
Bigelow PE and J. Patrick Barber, focused 
on designing with the ecology rather than 
against it. The major discussion centered 
on the Wetlands Legislation and the im- 
pact it will have on our future projects. Of 
interest was that the issues relate to the 
entire state, not just the coastal belt. As the 
former state chapter president Bob Ussery 
explained with his own firm's projects, 
this attention to the land will be a major 
factor for many of us, from the mountain 
areas to south Georgia. 


W Work that involves the southern part 
of the state will be included in the April 
issue of Architecture/Georgia and later in 
July the northern half will be featured; 
plan ahead and let us hear from you about 
ideas and projects relating to these areas 
from the peanut farms and swamps to the 
mountains and lakes, from Albany to 
Rome in two easy issues. 


W Many of us are ill prepared to look at 
the business downswing affecting our 
profession. The students I see are asking 
fearful questions about their immediate 
opportunities as they finish the programs 
of professional education. They can easily 
observe the loss of those whose jobs have 
been terminated, the small offices that 
have to close doors, and the lack of inter- 
est in their submitted resumes to potential 
employers. The young professionals cur- 
rently searching for re-employment must 
wonder what their opportunities are as 
well. The chapter office's files on jobs is 
constantly being reviewed by applicants, 
and Dorothy Spence says that there are 
numerous calls asking about the job mar- 
ket in the Georgia area. 

Obviously this is a condition that calls 
for challenging solutions and as Brian 
Gracey suggests in his letter, it is looking 
at the future with new ideas of assuming 
leadership roles in our communities and 
helping to make solutions that will have a 
positive effect on our interests. 


W Make Dorothy Spence and Bob 
Woodhurst happy. They are still looking 
for those hidden treasures and doodles; if 
not these ideas, send us some sketches for 
everyone's enjoyment. If work is slow, 
surely there are some sketches underway. 
Kemp Mooney, AIA, Editor 
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1990 Rothschild Award Presented 


to Peter Hand, FAIA 


Peter H. Hand, 
FAIA is the recipient 
of the 1990 Bernard 
Rothschild Award in 
recognition of his 
most distinguished 
service to the profes- 
sion of Architecture 
in Georgia. He has 
been an active mem- 
ber of the Atlanta 
Chapter/GAAIA 
since 1973. He served nationally on The 
Institute's A/E Procurement effort (1974- 
85), as a member of The Institute's A/E 
Selection Task Force (1982-84). During this 
period, Peter assembled and utilized every 
important study of A/E Selection proce- 
dures and because of his commitment, the 
State of Georgia passed its first А / Е Selec- 
tion legislation in 1984. He also organized, 
wrote and produced a 30-minute slide- 
show for local components to use prior to 
the presentation to the General Assembly. 

He was the co-originator of ARCHIFEST 
and served as its first chairman in 1981. 
ARCHIFEST is recognized as one of the 
most effective public festivals about archi- 
tecture in the country. 

Peter Hand has headed GAAIA's most 
successful lobbying efforts since 1979. He 
organized 7 seminars statewide, bringing 
together architects, building officials and 
politicians to discuss Handicapped Access 
Legislation in Georgia and ANSI Standards. 
He was the recipient of the Atlanta Chap- 
ter's most prestigious Ivan Allen Award 
for Community Service in 1985. He wrote 
the Guidelines for Archifest which contin- 
ues to be requested by other АТА Compo- 
nents. At the request of the Order of Ar- 
chitects in Quebec, he assisted them with 
their first Archifete and was a speaker at 
their convention. In 1985 Archifest became 
a model program in The Institute's Source 
Book. He was a moderator for Atlanta's 
Future Forum, a forum of prominent 
politicians, business leaders and profes- 
sionals. He served as Co-chairman of the 
1980 and 1986 SARC Conventions. For 
these and other accomplishments, he was 
elected to the College of Fellows in 1987. 

Beginning in 1987, Peter Hand has 
served as a member of The Institute's 
Environmental Education Committee and 
was chairman of the committee in 1989. 

He has served in all offices of GAAIA 
and as President in 1984 and received the 
Bronze Medal in 1980 and in 1984 in ap- 
preciation of his service to the profession. 

The Bernard B. Rothschild Award was 


established in 1981 to honor Bernard B. 
Rothschild, FAIA, FCSI for his long and 
dedicated service to the profession of 
Architecture. For 43 years, "Rocky" has 
performed continuous, dedicated service 
at the Atlanta Chapter level, the State, 
Regional and National levels of The 
American Institute of Architects. He has 
served as President of the Atlanta Chapter, 
Georgia Association, as South Atlantic 
Regional Director, as Chancellor of the 
AIA College of Fellows, Chairman of the 
Documents Committee (he has served on 
that committee since 1967). In addition to 
АТА activities, he has also served on the 
Georgia State Board of Architects, and 
been active nationally with the Con- 
struction Specifications Institute. (He was 
elected a Fellow in CSI in 1964), the 
National Council of Registration Boards 
and the National Architectural 
Accreditation Board. 

In 1973 Rocky received The American 
Institute of Architects' Edward C. Kemper 
Award in recognition of his significant 
contributions to The Institute and the pro- 
fession. In 1982, he was selected to receive 
a special Presidential Citation from The 
American Institute of Architects, as a part 
of the 125th anniversary of The Institute 
and in recognition of his continuous and 
dedicated service to the profession at the 
local, state and national levels, forming 
much of the foundation of current architec- 
tural practice. 

Іп establishing the award, the Board of 
Directors of the Georgia Association AIA 
stated, "The Rothschild Award is the high- 
est honor which the Georgia Association of 
The American Institute of Architects can 
bestow and is awarded by the Board of 
Directors in recognition of the most distin- 
guished service to the profession of 
Architecture in the State of Georgia." 

The award is in the form of a silver 
medal designed by the late Julian H. 
Harris, FAIA and a Fellow of the National 
Sculpture Society. Past recipients of the 
award are Ellamae Ellis League, FAIA; 
Jerome M. Cooper, FAIA; R. Stan Wood- 
hurst, AIA and John A. Busby, FAIA. 


St. Luke's Honored 
Nationally for 
Design 


The Interfaith Forum on Religion, Art 
and Architecture honored four churches in 
their national awards program for 1990. St. 
Luke's Presbyterian Church in Dunwoody, 
Georgia, was awarded a Citation Award 
for Excellence in Design. Jack Durham 
Haynes, AIA, of Atlanta, received the 
award for his project at the IFRA A Boston 
1990 Conference. IFRAA is an affiliate of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

In discussing his experience with St. 
Luke's, Jack recalled that Billy Payne, 
spearhead of the Atlanta Olympic 
Committee, was the chairman of the 
church's building committee. Payne has 
commented that this experience of workin 
with his church on the addition of a new 
sanctuary, helped in his determining how 
to organize the efforts of Atlanta's success- 
ful bid for the 1996 Olympics. 


Design Teams Visit 
Cordele's Downtown 


Cordele, Georgia, was the site this fall 
for the sixth Georgia Main Street Design 
Project. The American Institute of Archi- 
tect’s state association with the Atlanta 
Chapter AIA, the Historic Preservation 
Section of the Georgia Department of Nat- 
ural Resources and the Cordele Main 
Street Program joined forces October 26 
and 27, 1990, to initiate the study and 
workshop. Linda Ramsay, AIA, of Savan- 
nah, leads the AIA effort and John Cheek 
chairs the Historic Resources Committee. 

The AIA is involved in the Downtown 
Design Team because it offers an opportu- 
nity to educate the public about quality 
design and to demonstrate the profes- 
sion's commitment to the revitalization of 
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eorgia downtowns through the reuse of 
historic buildings and studies of design 
mprovements in the existing business 

istricts. 

The Historic Preservation Section of the 

epartment of Natural Resources is in- 
volved to expand its technical assistance 

nd community education roles. 

The team volunteers and professionals 

isit a town over a weekend. A workshop 
8 offered on Friday evening and includes 
resentations regarding the development 
bf commercial architecture, maintenance 
f commercial buildings, environmental 
nd landscape design techniques, lighting 
esign and retail displays. 

The team visits building owners Satur- 

ay mornings and offers technical assis- 
ance on how to improve their buildings. 
fter each site visit the team has a follow- 
ip discussion on each of the buildings. 
ithin a month after the visit, the build- 
ng owners receive а written synopsis of 
he team's comments. 

Conceptually, the team was developed 
o promote sensitive rehabilitation design 
ssues in the downtown arena. Building 
bwners become more familiar with the 
ole of the design professional as well as 
he availability of technical expertise from 
he Historic Preservation Section. 

Previous site visits have been made to 

ewnan, Brunswick, Rome, Waycross and 

illen, Georgia. 


GF Prizes Awarded 
t Georgia Tech 


' The SGF prizes for 1990 were an- 
hounced after the jury deliberations at 

eorgia Tech’s College of Architecture on 

ecember 8. The winner was Julie San- 
ord. Second place went to Ifhat Bena- 
oun, third to Andy Jarrett and honorable 
nention to Andy Crenshaw. 

This year's project dealt with the design 
f a new train station in the location of the 
earlier Union Station near Five-points and 
he Omni complex in Atlanta 

Southern GF Company and Herbert and 
ruce Cohen have sponsored this compe- 
ition for fifteen years. It is a unique and 
pecial gift to the educational experience 
n the graduate program. Forty-four stu- 
ents were in studios taught by Harris 
imitropoulis, Lane Duncan, George 
ohnston and Kemp Mooney. 

Jurors for this year's program were 
hom Mayne, chairman Merrell Elam, 
nthony Ames, Eric Owen Moss and 


Steven Holl. The final jury deliberation of 
twelve designs was held publicly after a 
preliminary review of the total forty four. 

A sculpture by Arnaldo Pomodoro and 
a $6,000.00 traveling fellowship went to 
the winner, Julie Sanford. 


Murray K. Barnard Is 
Bronze Medal Winner 


6% Murray K. 

Á Barnard always had 
IM an interest in hous- 
ing and his dedica- 
tion has brought 
him satisfaction and 
the Bronze Medal 
awarded by the 
Georgia Association 
of the American 
Institute of Archi- 
tects. Barnard is the 
senior partner in 
the Barnard and 
King Architects firm. 

The Savannah architect's interest in af- 
fordable housing grew in the 1960s as 
homes for low-income families became 
more and more scarce. 

In 1983, Barnard helped found the 


| 


Barnard's team at a Habitat project. 


Coastal Empire Habitat for Humanity and 
he has continued to assist the organiza- 
tion by using his time and skills to reno- 
vate houses in need of repair and to build 
new ones. 

Habitat for Humanity is a non-profit 
group that helps low-income families not 
eligible for other assistance buy homes 
with interest-free loans. People who pur- 
chase the homes must work 500 hours on 
Habitat projects to become eligible for the 
program. 

Barnard was recognized for, among 
other accomplishments, designing plans 
for construction or renovation of several 
houses in the Savannah area. He was 
nominated by AIA's South Georgia 
Chapter. 

Barnard, a Waycross native and an 
Auburn University graduate, came to 
Savannah in 1958 and established his firm 
in 1969. 

He is president of the Coastal Heritage 
Society, a member of the South Georgia 
AIA and a member of the Architectural 
Commission of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Georgia. 

In 1983, he helped found the local 
Habitat affiliate after being approached 
by the Rev. Liam Collins, then pastor of 
St. Mary's Catholic Church. 
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Savannah Waterfront Cited with Awards 


Several awards programs have honored 


the developed waterfront of Savannah. 
On October 12, 1990 The Waterfront Cen- 
ter's annual award selected the Savannah 
Riverfront Redevelopment for its design 
quality. The U.S. Department of the Inte- 
rior Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service cited Savannah's contributions to 
the riverfront preservation. In addition, 
the Georgia Governor's Awards in the Arts 
Program recognized the city's efforts and 
in particular praised the architectural firm 
of Gunn and Meyerhoff and the engineer- 
ing firm of Hussey, Gay and Bell for their 
work in restoring the city's riverfront. 

The 1990 awards were chosen from 95 
entries in nine categories. In the absence of 
Mayor John P. Rousakis, receiving the 
award for the City of Savannah, were 
Robert D. Gunn and Eric Meyerhoff of the 
Savannah architectural firm of Gunn & 
Meyerhoff A.LA. Architects, Р.С., design- 
ers of the project. Immediately following 
the awards presentation, award recipients 
were honored at a champagne reception. 
The winning entries were displayed for 
the Conference. 

The Savannah Riverfront Project has 
previously been honored with the Gover- 
nor's Award of the Georgia Arts Council, 
the American Institute of Architects, and 
the U. S. Department of the Interior. Com- 
pleted in June of 1976, the Savannah 
Riverfront Project blossomed into an 
award winner with the maturing of its 
landscaping, and the acclaim by many vis- 
itors and users of the Riverfront. Last year 
the Mayor of Hiratsuka-City, Japan, along 
with a group of statesmen and engineers, 
visited Savannah to study Savannah's 
Riverfront, in preparation for their own 
project. 

The Savannah Riverfront was conceived 
and started by the City of Savannah in 
1973. Gunn & Meyerhoff A.LA. Architects, 
P.C. and the engineering firm of Hussey, 
Gay, and Bell were selected to design and 
supervise the project through construc- 
tion. Funded with an Urban Renewal 
Grant, along with the City's money, the 
seven million dollar project has become 


the focal point of many Savannah festivi- 
ties including concerts, St. Patrick's Day, 
and the Octoberfest, just completed last 
weekend. It is now the northern anchor of 
the City, and hopefully, will soon become 
the linkage point to the anticipated 
Hutchinson Island Project. 


1990 Atlanta 
Chapter Awards 


The Atlanta Chapter 1990 Awards were 
announced December 16, 1990 at the chap- 
ter's annual holiday party. 

The Silver Medal was presented to 
Stevens & Wilkinson, Inc. for pioneering 
the introduction of contemporary architec- 
ture in the South and continuing a pursuit 
of design distinction for seventy years. 

To the PEACHTREE STREET EXHIBIT TEAM 
the chapter recognized Ben A. Darmer, 
Chairman, Philip Peters Drey, Elliot A. 
Pavlos, Rajiv Batra, Stephen T. Swicegood, 
Carl A. Smith, Gary Johnson, Joseph E. 
Rabun and Ray C. Hoover, with Service To 
The Profession Awards. 

Roberta L. Unger was also a recipient of 
a Service to the Profession Award for her 
chairing the 1990 Archifest. 

Ben A. Darmer received the service 
award for his leadership as chapter presi- 
dent 1990. 

A Special Award went to Architects 
Designers Planners for Social Responsibil- 
ity in appreciation for their contribution to 
Archifest 1990 in bringing a display of 
projects from the Soviet Union and the 
United States giving a broader flair to the 
annual festival. 

Service to the Profession Awards were 
presented to George P. Melas for leader- 
ship in the Professional Development 
Lecture Series, and to James R. Vaseff as 
chairman of the American Institute of 
Architects’ Regional and Urban Design 
Committee and his work on the Growth 
Management Task Force. 


G. Lindstrom Welch was presented a 
Special Award in recognition of his efforts 
in exhibiting models and renderings of 
Atlanta projects. 

Special Awards also were received by 
Atlanta History Center for Archifest 1990 
and the celebration of Philip Trammell 
Shutze's 100th anniversary, and to the 
Atlanta Organizing Committee in appreci- 
ation of the committee's vision, enthu- 
siasm and successful efforts in bringing 
the 1996 Summer Olympic Games to 
Atlanta. 
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Nix, Mann & 
Associates Receive 
Two 1990 SARC 
Design Awards 


At the 1990 South Atlantic Regional 
Conference at Asheville, N.C. in August, 
two Georgia architectural projects re- 
ceived recognition in the design awards 
programs. The Visitor Reception Center at 
Emory University and Piedmont Hos- 
pital's Rehabilitation and Fitness Center in 
Atlanta received Merit Awards for Design 
Excellence. ^ 

Both designs are by Atlanta architects, 
Nix, Mann & Associates, Inc. 

James Smith was responsible for the 
design of the Emory project and Barbara 
Crum led the design team for the Pied- 
mont Rehabilitation and Fitness Center. 
Both projects were involved with relating 
to existing structures. 


Express your imagination with 


GLASS BLOCKS 


OVER 60 DESIGNS e SIZES ө COLORS 
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HIGH SECURITY e THERMAL INSULATION е SOUND INSULATION e LIGHT TRANSMISSION 


GLASS MASONRY INC. 


PO. Box 8325 / Pembroke Pines, FL 33024 / (305) 962-6884 
FLORIDA: 800-940-4527 / NATIONAL: 800-456-7093 


Present the Future 


* Photographically Accurate 
* Fast Turnaround 
* Reasonably Priced 


* Easily Edited & Updated 


Design development drawings were 
used to model this proposed building 
on a Macintosh computer for presentations 


to design review boards. 


Present your project photographically 
as early as the schematic design phase 
Quickly edit the images as the design 
progresses. Compare design schemes 


and material selections as completed 


photographs on site 


Proposed Office Building, Washington. DC Kohn Pedersen Fox, Design Architects 


To Explore the Possibilities, Call Harlan Hambright: 1 800۰562۰581 0 


О. WAYNE ROLLINS HOUSE CHMAR 


Emory University Atlanta, Georgia 


Atlanta, Georgia 


SCOGIN ELAM AND BRAY ARCHITECTS 


ROSSER FABRAP INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTS Welch Tarkington, Inc., General Contract 


BCB Inc. General Contractor 


CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS BUCKHEAD BRANCH LIBRARY 

SOUTHERN PROGRESS CORPORATION Fulton County Library System 

Birmingham, Alabama Atlanta, Georgia 

Jova / DANIELS/ BUSBY — ATLANTA ScOGIN ELAM AND BRAY ARCHITECTS 
KiDD/PLOSSER/SPRAGUE — BIRMINGHAM J.M. Wilkerson Construction Company, General Contractor 


A Joint Venture, Architects 


BRICE BUILDING COMPANY, INC. — BIRMINGHAM, General Contractor 


1990 GA АТА DESIGN AWARDS 
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1990 GA/AIA DESIGN AWARDS 


The Georgia Association, American Institute of Architects has 


Announced winners in the 1990 GA/AIA Design Awards Pro- 
ram. Chairman of the Design Awards Committee was Larry 
„ord, AIA, of Lord Aeck & Sargent, Inc., Atlanta. The jury, chaired 
y Rob Wellington Quigley, AIA, San Diego, included Roger Seitz, 
'AIA, of the Irvine Company, Newport Beach, California; Hugh 
Javies, Director of the San Diego Museum of Contemporary Art; 
Dirk Sutro, architecture critic of the San Diego Edition of the Los 
Angeles Times; Richard Dalry mple, AIA, Principal-in-Charge of 
Design, Pacific Associates Planners Architects, Inc. Of sixty-six 
ubmittals, five were chosen to receive awards 

Awards for Excellence in Architecture went to Jova/ Daniels / 
Jusby-Kidd / Plosser / Sprague, А Joint Venture, for the С orporate 
Teadquarters of Southern Progress Corporation in Birmingham, 
Alabama; and to Scogin Elam and Bray Architects, Inc. for the 
uckhead Branch of the Fulton County (GA) Library System. That 
irm also received a Merit Award for their design of House 
"hmar, an Atlanta residence. Other Merit Awards went to Gerald 
. Cowart, AIA, of Savannah, for the Parkersville Collection, a 
cluster of infill homes within a National Register Historic District 
on the Georgia coast; and to Rosser Fabrap International for the O. 


ayne Rollins Research Center at Emory University, Atlanta 


Rob Quigley and fellow jury members deliberating in San Diego 


URY MEMBERS 

ROB WELLINGTON QUIGLEY, АТА (JURY CHAIRMAN) 
"rincipal, Rob Wellington Quigley, AIA 

ROGER SEITZ, FAIA 

[ice President of Urban Planning and Design Vin : 
‘he Irvine Company nr ' "t 
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PARKERSVILLE COLLECTION 


Бап Diego Museum of Contemporary Art 
! Isle of Hope 


JIRK SUTRO е 
rchitecture Critic Savannah, Georgia 

an Diego Edition, Los Angeles Times 

RICHARD DALRYMPLE, АТА GERALD D. Cowart, AIA, ARCHITECT 
Principal-in-Charge of Design 


Gordon Cross, Highland Contracting, Inc., General Contractor 
Pacific Associates Planners Architects, Inc. (PAPA) 


OUNG ARCHITECTS JURY 
EDDY CRUZ 
CATHERINE HERBST 


Gordon Cross & Bruce McNall, Owners 
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PARKERSVILLE COLLECTION RECEIVES 
1990 GA/AIA DESIGN AWARD 


This Craftsman-style revival house received the Design for 
Better Living Award from the American Wood Council. Its two 
story exterior design is accented by an extensive wrap-around 
porch. Once you enter the Bruce Gordon House, its openness is 
apparent. The large living room is highlighted with Craftsman 
style paneling and the staircase features window seats. Colon- 
nades frame the entrances into the dining room. The roomy, well- 
conceived kitchen leads to a breakfast room and a family room 
with built-in cabinets, bookcases, fireplace, and wainscoting. An 
alternate plan converts the family room into a first floor bedroom, 
Upstairs, the master bedroom suite includes a massive bath with 
whirlpool tub and walk-in closets. Two large additional bedrooms 
and bath complete the plan. The area above the family room 
serves as storage or can be converted into a bonus room. The 
Bruce Gordon House has been featured in Better Homes and 


Gardens. 


DESIGN AWARDS 
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PARKERSVILLE COLLECTION 
Isle of Hope 


Savannah, Georgia 


GERALD D. Cowart, AIA, ARCHITECT 


Gordon Cross, Highland Contracting, Inc., General Contractor 


Gordon Cross & Bruce McNall, Owners 


AWARDS 
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BEACH HOUSE 


Tybee Island, Georgia 


BARRY RENTZEI 
Rentzel Architects & Consultants 


Savannah 


This striking dunes residence on the back river at Tybee Island 
received a South Georgia Chapter Honor Award in 1989 for its 
design. 

The three level house is nestled into sand mounds resembling 
coastal dunes. The lowest level contains garage and boat storage, 
the main level with its protected grass deck contains living, din- 
ing and kitchen as well as three bedrooms all of which open to 
decks. The highest level has a loft with extended views to the 
water. 

The mass of the house extends upwards from the sand mounds 
creating a strong image that is very much a part of the coastal 


context. 
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A BLUFF HOUSE 


Wilmington Island, Georgia 


THE SPRIGGS GROUP PC, Architects 


Savannah 


Located on a high bluff overlooking a wide navigable waterway, 
this residence fronting on Turner’s Creek has extended views of 
water and marshlands. 

The structure is divided into three groupings of living, sleeping 


and service. The “great space” is located to maximize panoramic 
views of the creek and marsh; the master bedroom also takes 
advantage of this vista. 

The truncated gable form is used in each of the three wings; in 


each gable a semicircular form occurs as lattice, louver or glazing. 


In the great space the window is stained glass which introduces 


colored light into the space, by Anselm Atkins. 
A dock house extending out over the creek continues the theme 


of the house and its materials. 
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ST. MARYS, GEORGIA 
City Hall and Davis Buildings 


THE Spriccs GROUP PC, Architects 
Savannah 
RSH Constructors, Inc., General Contractor 


Jacksonville, Florida 


In 1985, the Georgia AIA Design Awards 
Program honored this project with an 
award for design excellence. The renova- 
tion of older structures into a new City Hall 
and commercial block for St. Marys has 
been cited by a number of award programs. 
Allen Freeman of Architecture suggested in 
his comments about the design, that the 
project recedes and compliments the more 
authentic neighbors rather than mimicing 
the historic structures in the coastal town 
that dates from the 173075. The Spriggs 
Group obtained the contract through a 


competition staged by St. Marys. 
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POLICE STATION 
Kingsland, Georgia 


THE SrRIGGS GROUP PC, Architects 
Savannah 
The Sherburn Co., Inc. General Contractor 


Jacksonville 


Design a complex that includes new 
structures for a city hall, fire station and 
police station. That was the opportunity 
facing The Spriggs Group as they worked 
to create à civic presence in the growing 
town of Kingsland which has been 


impacted by the Navy TRIDENT 


Submarine Base. The wooded site fronts a 


major highway and a smaller downtown | у \ // 
: p === / TM Y 
street. | LM 


The police facility is positioned on the 


smaller street. Its image is dominated by a 


canopied walkway accessing the entry 


MECHANICAL 


and allowing ‘drop-off’ visitors. The 


canopy also shades the exterior windows. 


Pitched roof shapes and textured walls 


create a scale complimenting the small 


town vocabulary. 


Not shown are the city hall and fire 


station facilities. 
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NEW REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Georgia Department of Natural Resources 


Brunswick, Georgia 


JOHN A. TUTEN & ASSOCIATES; Architects 
Brunswick, Georgia 

Saussy Engineering, Inc.; Structural 
Savannah, Georgia 

Dulohery, Weeks & Gagliano, Inc.; 
Mechanical | Electrical; Savannah, Georgia 
Edenfield, & Spencer; Landscape Arc hitects 
Sea Island, Georgia 

TDS Construction, Inc.; General Contractor 


Baxley, Georgia 


This complex of buildings is sited along 
the marshes of the St. Simons sound and is 
viewed from the Lanier Bridge. The main 
structure contains offices for the Georgia De- 
partment of Natural Resources and it is 
raised above the flood plain allowing for au- 
tomobile and boat storage below. The lobby 
will have as a focus an aquaria for viewing 
the aquatic life indigenous to the Georgia 
coastal waters. The structure houses facili 
ties for staff and public meetings. 

A marine services building connects toa 
floating dock for boat access to Plantation 
Creek leading out to the sound. 

The site is the result of filling the marsh- 
land with material from the widening of 
Highway 17 

A strong image from the distant view, 
the facilities’ white structural frame with 
recessed window wall suggests a memory 
of older low country structures sited along 
waterways with deep shaded porches. The 
timber dock structure recalls images of fish 


ing and boats consistent with its location. 
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St. JAMES CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Savannah, Georgia 


DIEDRICH ARCHITECTS & ASSOCIATES, INC., Atlanta 

PATRICK О. SHAY & ASSOCIATES; Associate Architect, Savannah 
Dulohery Weeks & Gagliano, Inc.; Mec hanical/Electrical/Plumbing 
Savannah 

Saussy Engineering, Inc.; Structural; Savannah 

Merck & Hill; Acoustics; Atlanta 

Rives E. Worrell Co., Inc.: General Contractor; Savannah 


Image Design Inc.; Interior Design; Marietta, Georgia 


A complex that included a parochial school and multi-use facil- 
ity was the beginning of St. James Catholic Church. As originally 
constructed, the group of buildings had limited impact to its 
neighbors. 

One of the goals of the current congregation was to express the 
function of the church with a strong visual image. The new brick 
sanctuary is positioned in a cluster of existing trees fronting on 
major roads in the southwest suburbs of Savannah. The spirit of 
the new liturgy is expressed in the design while maintaining roots 
in the traditional church forms. 


Significant windows were designed and executed by the J. 


Piercy Studios in Orlando, Florida. 


Photography by Gary Knig 
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MARSH HOUSE 


St. Simons, Georgia 


USSERY / RULE ARCHITECTS PC 


St. Simons, Georgia 


The ocean is in the distant view from 


Simons. Built as a speculative venture it is 
one of several residences the architect has 
designed for Richard White, a developer- 


contractor, 


tidal floods set the main habitable floor of 
the residence nine feet above grade. This 
floor contains the major entertaining and 
living spaces; the kitchen and informal 
dining open onto the screened porch with 
its commanding view of the marshes. 
Above, the master bedroom opens onto a 


deck with the same spectacular vista. 


this east facing house on the marshes of St. 


Issues dealing with the marshes and the 


Photos by Harlan Hambright 
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Two PROJECTS 


Savannah and Sylvania, Georgia 


L. Scorr BARNARD & ASSOCIATES, 


Savannah 


OLD COUNTY COURTHOUSE 


Savannah, Georgia 


The old courthouse will be preserved as a 
local landmark. It was designed by William 
G. Presont, a Boston architect, and 
completed in 1889. 

A renovation was accomplished in 1954, 
but the structure was abandoned in 1979. 
The new project, which will be completed 
in 1991, includes a 165-seat Commission 
Board Room, as well as state-of-the-art 


working facilities for 150 county staff. 


BAILEY RESIDENCE 


Sylvania, Georgia 


On а soft rolling plain atop the highest 
point in Screven County, the Baileys new 
residence is planned. Their goal according 
to Barnard is to build a house that recalls 
carpenter gothic with a twist of 'tongue-in- 
cheek.’ 

The design includes a wide array of 
passive elements including shading, 
selective plantings, orientation, and 


fenestration considerations. 
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CAMDEN COUNTY LIBRARY 


Kingsland, Georgia 


JAMES W. BUCKLEY & ASSOCIATES, INC.; Architects; Swainsboro 
Electrical Design Consultants; Electrical; Augusta 

Saussy Engineering; Structures; Savannah 

Roger Davis; Landscape Design; Augusta 


Elkins Constructors, Inc.; General Contractor; Jacksonville, Florida 


The architect comments that to retain the flavor of the coastal 
Georgia setting, the primary material for this library structure is 
tabby. They continue that the original process for tabby construc- 
tion in the eighteenth and nineteenth century was researched and 
duplicated. The tabby mixture was poured in three foot lifts and 
actually saved money in the total construction budget of the 
17,000 sq. ft. facility that cost $1,100,000.00. 

The construction process with the library utilized a veneer ap- 
proach to the use of tabby; a six inch veneer over 1/2 inch asphal- 
tic board, 1-1/2 inch insulation board and 2x6 studs became the job 
condition. The interior of the library consists of other materials 
creating a warm environment through color and texture. 

According to sources, tabby was first used in Georgia in 1740 at 
Frederica; by 1745, most of the houses, the major portion of the 
fort and the king’s magazine were all constructed of tabby. Gutters 
carrying runoff back to the river also were of the tabby construc- 
tion. Tabby was used primarily as flooring and for load-bearing 
walls. Within the coastal area tabby was used widely until about 
1790; in 1830 a revival of its use was seen in sugar and rice plan- 
tations, but was not much after 1850. 

Tabby is made from a mixture of one part lime, two parts sand, 
and two and one half parts oyster shell. To get lime the colonists 
would collect baskets of oyster shell debris left by the Indians. 
These would be placed in mounds over hot coals; the material 
would calcinate, or reduce the shell to lime which would become 
the cementing agent. As a social event “lime burnings” would last 
all night and were usually accompanied with consumption of 
large quantities of ale and wine not unlike a New England “barn 
raising.” Preferably, clean river sand was used in the mixture. 

John Bartram described the method of construction. The English 
built wooden boxes open at top and bottom,. being held together 
by wooden pegs that went through the side walls of the box at top 

and bottom. As the tabby hardened, the pegs were removed so 
that the boxes could be raised for 
the next pour. The English 
method produced pours about 
two feet high. Five courses usu- 
ally formed the wall and the top 


course was notched for beams 


laid directly in the wall. The pyrene 
= Tey 
Spanish used similar methods ға EE r 


Continued on page 27 
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Savannah College of Art and Design 
Architecture Program Progresses 


The architecture program at the Savan- 
nah College of Art and Design adds an- 
other dimension to Savannah's celebrated 
role as an architectural center. No longer is 
Savannah just a place to study the history 
of architecture or the strategies and tech- 
niques of historic preservation. It is a place 
where 200 students from around the coun- 
try and around the world are preparing for 
the challenges of architectural careers in 
the twenty-first century. It is a place where 
those students are experimenting with the 
most contemporary theories of architectural 
design within the rich interdisciplinary 
environment of a college of art. And it is 
a place where philosophically and cultur- 
ally diverse educators - architectural 
thinkers and practitioners - unite in a 
shared mission. 

In 1985, the Savannah College of Art and 
Design became the second institution in 
Georgia to offer a professional degree in 
architecture. Always a facet of the young 
college's master plan, the five-year Bache- 
lor of Architecture program was seen as 
the perfect complement to existing under- 
graduate and graduate programs in inte- 
rior design and historic preservation and 
became the third component in the col- 
lege's School of Building Arts. 

Today the college has almost 2000 stu- 
dents. In addition to those studying archi- 
tecture, students are pursuing the Bachelor 
of Fine Arts or the Master of Fine Arts de- 
gree in Fiber Arts, Graphic Design, His- 
toric Preservation, Illustration, Interior 
Design, Painting, Photography or Video. 
Two small classes haven taken their Bache- 
lor of Architecture degrees and all reports 
indicate that they have achieved great suc- 
cess in their entry into the profession. 

The college faculty now exceeds 100 
members, with ten full-time and four part- 
time teaching exclusively in architecture. 
To intensify the classroom or studio expe- 
rience, college policy mandates small 
classes. In architectural design studios, the 
student-to-professor ratio currently aver- 
ages ten to one. 

Unlike students on the campus of a typi- 
cal college or university, the students at the 
Savannah College of Art and Design occu- 
py studios, classrooms, and shops in reha- 
bilitated historic structures throughout 
Savannah's landmark downtown. The col- 
lege's commitment to the preservation of 
Savannah's historic resources is especially 
evident in the extensive renovation work 
on Eichberg Hall, a century-old railway of- 
fice building which is now academic home 


for students of architecture, historic preser- 
vation and interior design. 

The mission of the architecture program 
at the Savannah College of Art and Design 
is to prepare students for professional ca- 
reers in architecture which are dedicated to 
the artistic possibilities of that discipline. 
The challenging course of study aims to 
equip students with the theoretical, tecton- 
ic, professional, and ethical capabilities to 
create an architecture which is rich in 
meaning and delight, which is responsible 
to humankind and the earth it inhabits, 
and which effectively shelters and accom- 
modates its dwellers 

From the vantage point of Savannah's 
uniquely humane historic district, an 
assessment of the contemporary built envi- 
ronment reveals a decided need for an 
architecture which is richer, more mean- 
ingful, and more responsive to the human 
condition. Supported by courses in liberal 
arts, architectural theory, and art/architec- 
tural history, the sequence of nine design 
studios poses students with a series of ever 
more complex architectural design prob- 
lems that pose the question: How can ar- 
chitecture attain true human significance 
in the contemporary world? Design stu- 
dios also hone students’ problem solving 
skills and demand a synthesis of all of the 
pertinent issues facing practicing architects 
of the future. Students may take their final 
two design studios as a self-devised Final 
Project. 

To ensure that artistic intentions can suc- 
cessfully be transformed into built reali- 
ties, the required curriculum contains three 
courses in structures, two courses in envi- 
ronmental control systems, two courses in 
materials and methods of construction, 
one course in architectural practice, as well 
as necessary courses in math and physics. 

Two unique aspects of the course of 
study reinforce the artistic orientation of 
the program. Where students in a state 
university program in architecture might 
take their basic design courses from mem- 
bers of the architecture faculty, at the 
Savannah College of Art and Design, archi- 
tecture students participate in a college- 
wide design foundations program. First- 
year students take classes in freehand 
drawing and basic design, which are 
taught by painters, printmakers, and 
sculptors. Students develop unusual skills 
in spatial manipulation, strong sense of 
color, and awareness of the power of 
conceptualization. 


Continued on page 25 
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Student: Richard Fisher 
Homteown: Bemus Point, New York 
Project: Study Pavillion 

Course: Design Studio 1 

Professor: Deirdre Hardy, AIA 


Student: Richard Faust 
Homteown: Sacramento, Californa 

Project: Belvedere Island Place of Contemplation 
Course: Design Studio 3 

Professor: Juan Bertotto, AIA 


Student: Gary Coccoluto 

Homteown: Lexington, Massachusetts 
Project: Dwelling on a Bridge 

Course: Design Studio 3 

Professor: Mohammed Uddin 
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Program = from page 26 

As upperclass students, they have addi- 
tional opportunities to broaden and deep- 
en their architectural education through 
visual arts exploration. A block of five 
elective courses allows students to take 
classes in any area of study at the college. 
Some students concentrate their explora- 
tion in a specific area like painting, some 
sample the concepts of the various disci- 
plines, while others choose to pursue an 
additional bachelors degree in interior 
design or historic preservation. 

The facilities and equipment of the 
School of Building Arts add strong support 
to the educational program. 45,000 square 
foot Eichberg Hall contains three 6300- 
Square foot open dedicated studio spaces, 
classrooms, resource libraries, conference 
space, faculty offices, and a computer aid- 
led design laboratory. To further its com- 
mitment to computer aided design, the 
School of Building Arts is installing twenty 
new work-stations in the lab and relocat- 
ing the existing eleven work-stations out 
into the studios. As preparation for con- 
temporary professional practice, students 
аге using AutoCAD, AutoCAD AEC, and 
AutoShade software in the CAD lab. 

College-wide facilities, of course, serve 
the architecture program as well. The col- 
lege's library collection of architecture 
books, slides, and videos has grown rapid- 
ly to meet the needs of the growing pro- 
gram, while the college's various galleries 
exhibit student, faculty, and other profes- 
sional work. This winter, the college's 
Computer Graphics division will make 80 
Commodore Amiga work stations and60 
Mac II work stations available to the stu- 
dent body. Similarly, a student taking a 

ourse in the Video Department has access 
to the extensive array of equipment uti- 
lized by that program. 

Coursework is enhanced by a variety of 
extra-curricular educational events. The 
annual "Focus on Architecture" week and 
other lecture programs have attracted a 
number of architectural leaders to speak in 
Savannah - Anthony Ames, Brent Brolin, 
Turner Brooks, Peter Eisenman, Marco 
Frascari, Michael Graves, Charles 
Gwathmey, Таппув Langdon, David 
Macaulay, Samuel Mockbee, Antoine 
Predock, Terry Sargent, Robert Stern, and 
Carlos Touzet from Arquitectonica, among 
others. An emphasis on the making of ar- 
chitecture is reinforced by extra-curricular 
events like The Shelter Challenge, a com- 
petition among student and faculty teams 
to design and build shelters of architec- 
tural quality for the homeless with an ex- 
tremely limited budget and within an ex- 
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Student: Kevin Rose 

Homtown: Taunton, Massachusetts 
Project: Convention Hotel in Savannah 
Course: Design Studio 6 

Professor: Daniel Snyder, AIA 


tremely limited time constraint. Faculty- 
led workshops often concentrate on pro- 
fessional entry issues. 

Each year, a very active chapter of the 
American Institute of Architecture stu- 
dents sends representatives to that organi- 
zation’s national meeting, this year held in 
San Francisco, and sponsors an annual 
college-wide Beaux Arts Ball. 

The architecture program at the 
Savannah College of Art and Design was 
granted candidacy status by the National 
Architectural Accrediting Board in May of 
1988, and underwent a successful interim 
candidacy visit by an NAAB team during 
the winter of 1990. At the encouragement 
of that team, the program made formal 
application for a five-year term of accredi- 
tation during the summer of 1990. An 
NAAB team visit for initial accreditation is 
scheduled for the spring of 1991. The deci- 
sion regarding accreditation of the pro- 
gram will be made during the NAAB's 
June, 1991 board meeting. 

Matthew T. Lowry, ALA 
Director, School of Building Arts 
Savannah College of Art and Design 
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Student: Kevin Rose 

Hometown: Taunton, Massachusetts 
Project: Athletic Club for River Street 
Course: Design. Studio 7 

Professor: Robert Vuyosevich 
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(Top) Design Studio 
(Right) Entrance Detail 


Restored Eichberg Hall 


Design Studio 
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SCAD Architecture 
Program Housed in 
Restored Eichberg 
Hall 


After years of decline, life is returning 
to Savannah's Martin Luther King Bou- 
levard - this time, in the form of four hun- 
dred young people studying architecture, 
interior design, and historic preservation in 
the Savannah College of Art and Design's 
most recently rehabilitated facility, Eichberg 
Hall. 

Designed by Alfred Eichberg in 1887, the 
structure is just one component in a 10-асте, 
nineteenth century railway complex on the 
western edge of Savannah's historic district. 
Known as the "Red Brick Building" by the 
Central of Georgia Railway, Eichberg Hall's 
45,000 square feet served as offices and 
drafting rooms for that company until the 
early 1970s. A seventeen year period of va- 
cancy and deterioration ended in 1988, 
when the three-story building was pur- 
chased by the Savannah College of Art and 
Design as the home for its rapidly expand- 
ing School of Building Arts. The college 
viewed the quality of the building's spaces 
and its restrained decorative detail as com- 
ponents of a perfect environment for stu- 
dents of design. 

The Savannah College of Art and Design 
has distinguished itself in its efforts to pre- 
serve the historic resources of Savannah. At 
its founding in 1978, the College committed 
itself to historic preservation when it pur- 
chased and restored the circa 1890 Richard- 
sonian-Romanesque Volunteer Guards 
Armory on Madison Square. In the ensuing 
years, the college has purchased and reha- 
bilitated numerous historic structures 
throughout Savannah's downtown - from 
a late nineteenth century county jail to a 
1930s vintage streamlined diner. 

The college's most recent projects include 
the conversion of a 1920s five -story com- 
mercial structure just north of Eichberg Hall 
on Martin Luther King Boulevard into a 
home for the Department of Photography, 
the conversion of an 1850s home for indi- 
gent women on Broughton Street into labs 
and classrooms for the Computer Graphics 
division, and the restoration of Broughton 
Street's Weis Theater as the college's theater 
and auditorium. 

The Eichberg Hall project began with a 
series of planning and programming meet- 
ings involving faculty and students, as well 
as a basic cleanup of the pigeon-inhabited 
shell. The college then selected Lee Meyer, 
AIA, as the architect for the project. Meyer 
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SCAD - from page 26 

worked closely with Matthew Lowry, the 
Director of the School of Building Arts to 
formulate the appropriate balance between 
building restoration and the sort of contem- 
porary intervention required by contempo- 
rary building codes and a design-education 
facility. 

A simple strategy emerged. New con- 
struction would be kept to a bare minimum. 
Тһе restoration of the building's spaces to 
their original configuration would provide 
ideal accommodation for large open stu- 
dios, classrooms, and support spaces. Orig- 
inal building fabric would be restored 
where it still existed. New exit stairs, re- 
quired by contemporary building codes, 
would be unobtrusive and extremely 
simple in form. HVAC systems would be 
inserted as discreetly as possible 

Although the strategy was effective, 
Meyer and Lowry faced а number of chal- 
lenging issues. In one case, the goal of 
maintaining the original appearance of the 
building's exterior won out over the goal of 
maintaining the original proportions of the 
interior spaces, when it was finally agreed 
to place the building's major circulating 
stair within the body of the building. 


Tabby - from page 23 

while incorporating wooden posts for 
additional support. Although a durable 
material, the process was slow due to the 
setting time: the tabby could not be 
poured during wet weather. Finish of the 
walls was typically a thin stucco of lime 
plaster and whitewash. This served as a 
partial waterproofing and as a protective 
surface covering the razor sharp edges of 
the oyster shells. The interior surfaces were 
à repeat of this coating. 

In most instances the stucco veneer has 
been weathered away and the techniques 
of the building methods are revealed. In 
some instances pot shards from the In- 
dian's shell debris can be found exposed 
in the aggregate, positively connecting the 
presence of Indians with the shell sites. 
Many of the ruins clearly show the pour 
lines and in some, the pattern of the pegs. 
Openings in the English system were 
formed with prefabricated boxes; in the 
Spanish, form boards were left in place for 
window and door jambs and were diffi- 
cult to remove when the wood rotted. 

Information gathered for these notes was 
obtained through tlie help of Doug Allen 
Professor; College of Architecture, Georgia 
Institute of Technology. 


Several idiosyncrasies in the existing con- 
struction provided opportunities for con- 
temporary enrichments. Inexplicably on 
the building’s bottom floor, major masonry 
bearing walls had been lifted up on large 
steel girders creating major openings be- 
tween spaces. Meyer and Lowry designed 
grids of steel and glass to insert on the 
openings, bringing natural light into the 
center of the building, while maintaining 
audio privacy among the classrooms. 

The college’s own construction group, 
headed by Marion Hilliard, acted as the 
general contractor and performed all of the 
restoration work, including the reconstruc- 
tion of some 175 vzooden double-hung win- 
dows, the replacement of over 500 tiny 
panes of stained glass, and the reinstallation 
of a half an acre of bead-board ceiling. Con- 
struction began in the fall of 1989 and was 
complete in May of 1990. 

With the students at work within, the 
completed project is a neutral and elegant 
container for their colorful, creative activi- 
ties. The quality and quantity of sunlit 
space, the tactile quality of the original de- 
tailing, and the long vistas through the 
building and beyond make the studio 
spaces unusually benevolent places to work 


and an unusually effective medium for 
learning. 

Studios and classrooms generally feature 
sixteen foot high bead-board ceilings, thir- 
teen foot high windows, beadboard wain- 
scoting, and highly detailed wood panel 
doors with transoms. Contemporary ele- 
ments include the carpet, which was in- 
stalled to aid acoustic absorption, and ex- 
tremely simple four-tube fluorescent light 
fixtures. The signature interior color 
scheme of the Savannah College of Art and 
Design - pinkish-grey walls with bright 
white trim effectively highlights the wall 
openings and details in Eichberg Hall. 

With the stained-glass-lit CAD lab literal- 
ly open to the studios and jury/gallery 
space, the compelling time-place juxtaposi- 
tions which are the hallmark of the Savan- 
nah College of Art and Design become 
most evident - students exploring on the 
latest high-technology equipment in a hu- 
mane and historic environment. 


Deirdre ]. Hardy, ALA 
Chair, Department of Architecture 
Savannah College of Art and Design 
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COLOR REPRODUCTION 
SERVICE COMPANY 


Our services include: 

* Canon? Laser Color Prints 

Cruse R-Prints — Up to 4’ x 8’ 

No negative needed 

“ Display Transparencies 

* CibaPrints & Transparencies 

Mounting & Laminating — All substrates 


We will be able to save you money. 


1575 Northside Drive / Suite 365 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 
(404) 352-0352 


“A Positive Approach To Color” 


FAX (404) 352-0518 
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Copying Documents Isn't Just Illegal, 


Its Dumb. 


You can get into a lot of trouble by copying blank AIA Documents. For starters, it is illegal 

to reproduce copyrighted material. On top of that, the language in an old Document can be 

out of date and not reflect current case law and practice within the complex .. FULI 

construction industry. . . and then there's the potential increase in your Lir) SERVICE 

liability as a result of errors or omissions which can result in your paying Ў DISTRIBUTOR 

big doilars to settle a dispute. It’s just not worth it; in fact, 

it’s dumb. docul | ents 
Order your current AIA Documents today. Contact us 4 

for details. THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Contact Karen Humphries, Manager or Matthew Ball, Assistant Manager 
GA/AIA Architectural Book Center (Atlanta Chapter) 
Colony Square Retail Mall / Atlanta, Georgia 30361 
(404) 873-1052 / FAX 875-7312 
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Ш Manufactured in Lakeland, Florida 

Ill 48-hour Delivery 

W Fast, Simple Installation by One Sub-Contractor 
Ш Reduced Construction Time 

Ш All Necessary Building Code Approvals 

Ш Long Uninterrupted Spans 

IM Unbeatable Fire Ratings 

@ Excellent Sound Attenuation 

Ш Monolithic Construction 

I Distributor/Installers throughout Florida 


Contact in Lakeland 
813-688-7686 
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METALS CORPORATION 


Eleven Talbot Avenue, Rankin PA 15104 
PHONE: 412/351-3943 
TWX: 710-664-4424 
EPICMETAL BRDK 
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А comprehensive range: 

Door Hardware, Railing Systems, 
Cabinet Hardware, Bathroom Acces- 
sories. 

A range of high quality nylon items 
that allows versatility in combination 
and individuality of expression. Plea- 
sant to the touch, wear resistant, col- 
ored throughout. All items are avail- 
able in 13 colors. 


HEWI, INC. · Lancaster, PA 17603 
Telephone (717) 293-1313 


HEWI CANADA, LTD. 
170 Esna Pk. Dr., Unit 14, Markham 
Ontario L3R 1E3 - Tel. (416) 477-5990 
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